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It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningness of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 

— R.G.A., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writings 193 1 
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ST. MARY'S LOCH— YARROW— ETTRICK—ABBOTSFORD—DRYBURGH 

ABBEY. 



A ND here the Ettrick Shepherd strayed, 

Wrapt in his ample mountain plaid, 
And here the thrilling music made 
That floats among his glens and hills, 
And this still air with Echo fills. 
The Shepherd's monument looks down 
Upon the scenes he made his own : 
St Mary's Loch gleams calm and bright 

A 
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As when it met his raptured sight: 
The careless herds, unconscious, browse 
Beside the still and lonely Lowes; 
And Ettrick's stream yet bears along 
The music of the Shepherd's song. 
Was it on yonder green hill-side. 
With emerald valleys stretching wide, 
Lighted by many a weird-like gleam. 
He dreamed Kilmeny's wondrous dream? 
Enough ! though Altrive's humble cot, 
Nestling in yon sequestered spot. 
Received the poet's latest breath. 
He passed away, but not to death; 
While rivers run, clouds fleck the sky. 
Enough ! the Shepherd cannot die ! 

Though all to sight and memory dear. 
Our wanderings may not linger here: 
Pilgrims from other lands we come. 



A BORDER RAID. 

To seek the mighty MinstrePs tomb — 
Gaze on the scenes he loved so well, 
Transfigured *neath his magic spell — 
To stand, with teeming memories stored, 
Within the halls of Abbotsford. 
Therefore we trace, in joy and sorrow, 
The stream and dowie dens o' Yarrow, 
Till with him Ettrick blends her song, 
And, borne in wedded joy along. 
They haste, with glinting careless speed, 
To lose themselves in silver Tweed. 
Methought that greener seemed the sod 
Which Scott with Wordsworth once had trod. 
When, guided by the Wizard's hand, 
He sought that old romantic land, 
And heard wild lay and legend pour 
From the Magician's boundless store. 
And Yarrow's bank the bonnier blows, 
And Yarrow's stream the brighter flows. 
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For over all the scene is thrown 

A flush of glory not its own, 

And Wordsworth's name is linked for ever 

With Yarrow braes, and Yarrow*s river ! 

Past blooming holm and birken shaw, 
Past "sweet Bowhill" and Philiphaugh, 
And past the cairn of Tushielaw, 
Past hoary Newark's castled steep, 
Where grim and grisly secrets sleep, 
We sweep, with many a curving, down 
Through Selkirk's quaint and scattered town, 
Where stands "the Sheriff's" monument — 
Scott writ in every lineament 
If Selkirk little else may tell. 
Her generous sons did wise and well 
To grave, in native-sculptured stone. 
The memory of the Minstrel gone, 
Who trod her streets in bygone years. 



A BORDER RAID, 



And died amid a nation's tears. 



But near, still nearer draws the shrine 
That guides these wandering steps of mine ; 
Past bosky woods, Tweed glancing through, 
The castled turrets rise to view; 
And here, above, below, around, 
Our feet are on enchanted ground — 
We stand, with teeming memories stored, 
Within the halls of Abbotsford ! 
What wonder if my bosom swelled 
When first that wonder I beheld; 
That there escaped the unbidden sigh, 
Or that the warm dew dimmed my eye? 
This, the charmed palace of a king, 
Round which immortal memories cling — 
A king whose rule shall never cease 
While yon fair river flows in peace — 
Had been to me a hallowed spot, 



POEMS. 

Linked with the deathless name of Scott. 

And it was here he called to light 

Another world so fair and bright', 

And peopled fancy's solitude 

With all that mighty multitude, 

The grave, the gay, the high, the low, 

With scenes of mirth and scenes of woe, 

With beauty, valour, pomp, and power. 

To live for aye — ^not life's brief hour — 

That, unconfined by place or time. 

Are denizens of every clime; 

So that ofttimesto me it seems 

That these are true, we only dreams. 

And here was closed the fruitful Life 

That fell in no ignoble strife; 

He saved, and triumphed in the fall. 

His honour, manhood, fame — his all! 

List ! while your footsteps linger here, 

Tweed's gentle ripple, low and clear, 
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That soothed the dying Poet's ear, 
And feel how sad, how true it seems 
The world and all it holds are dreams; 
But still beneath the autumn sky 
Flows on that deathless lullaby! 
And from afar the Nations come 
To gaze upon the Minstrel's home, 
Albeit to this, all breathe amen — 
His home is in the hearts of men. 
Thou Great Republic of the West, 
Whose sons, the bravest and the best, 
Cross year by year the ocean's foam 
To gaze upon our Poet's home, 
I thank you, that your love with mine 
Circles around this sacred shrine; 
Bound by unspoken gratitude. 
We here own common Brotherhood, 
And, held by Genius' magic band. 
You love the dear old Mother Land ! 
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Our hearts with precious memories stored, 
Farewell, farewell, loved Abbotsford ! 

Behold, o'er Dryburgh's ruined walls 
The light in chastened splendour falls, 
Cypress and yew make solemri gloom 
Around the great Magician's tomb ; 
And here, in peace profound, doth lie 
All of the Minstrel that could die \ 
Fit spot for the well-earned repose 
That wraps in calm Life's joys and woes. 
The wind among the ancient trees 
Bears a soft requiem on the breeze, 
And sweeps throughout the ruined pile. 
O'er tottering arch and grass-grown aisle. 
With memories of times passed away. 
When hooded monks in long array. 
For princely gifts or humbler doles. 
Sang dirges for departed souls. 



A BORDER RAID, ( 

Not distant far the Eildon hills, 
Cheviot's green range the vision fills; 
And, gleaming through th' overarching boughs, 
Behold the broom o' Cowdenknowes, 
And see in splendour stretching wide 
The bonny holms of Bemerside, 
Haunted by many an eerie tune, 
The wizard land of Ercildoune; 
And list, what he can hear no more, 
Tweed rippling on its pebbled shore — 
That sound filled yon deserted room — 
That sound now echoes round his tomb ! 
One day-dream of my youth is o'er; 
This pilgrimage, it's treasured store, 
A cherished joy for evermore ! 
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TT'S sometimes good for me or you 

To be laid up for a week or two, 
Not in the "lock up," of course, be it said, 
Which makes but a rather indifferent bed. 
But in your own snug house at home 
Where business and worry do not come, 
Where you can have space for quiet reflection, 
And of your life take a calm retrospection. 
For down in the City one hasn't a wink 
Of time to ruminate and think; 



''LAID up:' II 

And Shylock, on 'Change, however funny, 
Thinks thinking wastes time, and time is money. 

I hear the doctor ring the bell, 
I'm not very ill, and I'm not very well, 
I'm not very well, and I'm not very ill, 
Which rather puzzles his medical skill. 
And as I lie like a monarch in bed 
He solemnly shakes his medical head. 
And feels my pulse, and examines my tongue, 
To see what part of the frame is imstrung. 
And thinks with a few days' ease and quiet. 
And a little attention to medicine and diet, 
And a draught or two from the jocular vein, 
I may be all right on my legs again: 
Thus shaking his head, and earning his fee, 
He leaves the room to my bed and me — 
Where I lie and doze the livelong day. 
And the city and business seem far away. 
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And the noise, and the bustle, and turmoil seem 
Like the shadowy sounds one hears in a dream. 
And thus, escaped from its whirl and thrall, 
I think the world's not so big after all; 
And I feel a kind of benevolent pity 
For the grubs that are grubbing away in the city, 
Each striving with cunning, and shouting and labour, 
To gather a little more dust than his neighbour; 
When the brief day is past and the night shadows fall. 
What a handful of dust is the heap after all I 

Such reflections will come as you simmer and doze. 
And they help to bring the chafed spirit repose, 
As, retracing the past, with a slight touch of sorrow. 
You resolve to be better and wiser — to-morrow! 



Then the womenkind move hushed about. 

And slide like sunbeams in and out ; 

And my little wife — of all wives the jewel ! — 
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Prepares her dear invalid's chicken and gruel, 
Bending over his head like a graceful willow, 
Cooling his brow, and smoothing his pillow, 
And performing a hundred tender duties 
That light up her face with unthought-of beauties. 

(I wonder what desolate bachelors do, 

When thus laid up like me or you, 

Where the landlady answers the bell with a grudge. 

Thinking, perchance, your sickness — ^fudge, 

And as you lie in weakness and pain, 

Wishes you well — out of the house again ; 

And you ruefully think that the rare old wine, 

A present from Smith, and especially fine. 

Which should for a month or six weeks last. 

Is disappearing rather fast: 

She has a choice taste for wines and food. 

Particularly if these are good; 

But a waif with no wife or children to mind 
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Is just for such jolly freebooters designed; 

As he's " not one of us," and has no one to vex, 

I put him within a circumflex). 

Then I grow in my own self-importance, too, 
And in the same case so would you, 
When friends drop in, and in anxious tone 
Inquire how their dear old friend goes on. 
Hoping 111 take particular care 
Not to venture too soon in the open air; 
And each can tell of some wonderful cure 
Performed on a patient ill just as you are; 
And each prescribes his particular plan 
Whereby you may rise from bed a new man. 
Take all the advice to which kindness gives birth, 
You'll be physicked away ifrom the face of the earth ; 
But in each honest look kind intentions you read. 
And you'd rather, meanwhile, take the will for the 
deed: 
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Thus, withal, you think you never did feel 
How well you were liked until you were ill; 
And, for the sake of all this boon, 
You're half afraid you'll be better too soon ! 

But the idle days creep silently past, 

Grateful convalescence comes at last; 

The doctor comes round with his medical head. 

And sa3rs I must trundle out of bed, 

As he feels my pulse and pronounces it plain 

That I'm fit to be on my legs again: 

Thus, after lying so long in state. 

Like other kings, I must abdicate ! 

The sickness has vanished, my power is gone. 

And so I descend from my invalid throne; 

Turn common and well — though a little coVd — 

Go back to the world, and get lost in the crowd! 
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\7EARS pass away, and the bright hopes we 
cherished, 
Like buried flowers beneath the Winter's snow; 
Yet, say not flowers and fragrance all have perished — 
They do but sleep till Spring's soft breezes blow ! 

Years pass away ! 

Years pass away ! Full often we must sorrow 
For hearts that throbbed, for eyes that thrilled of 
yore. 
To-day we meet; then comes the blank to-morrow, 
When hands are cold that we shall clasp no more. 

Years pass away! 



YEARS PASS AWAY, 17 

Years come and go ! The little circle round us, 
Of old familiar friends, the friends we trust. 

Is lessening still; and was the bliss that bound us 
But given by God to perish in the dust? 

Years pass away ! 



Years come and go; but still the heart's affections 
To this fair world and its best treasures cling — 

The sacred joys, the priceless recollections, 
The radiant hopes, the changing seasons bring. 

Years pass away ! 



We shall rejoice ! the dear ones gone before us 
Wait by the shining shore, and bid us come. 

We shall rejoice ! for angels, bending o'er us, 
Guard earth's lone pilgrim on his journey home. 

Years pass away ! 

B 
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Then closer yet, my friend ! my brother, nearer ! — 
Hand locked in hand, and heart entwined with 
heart ! 
Shall we not be to each the holier, dearer. 
Meeting thus lonely, that we soon must part? 

Years pass away I 



We shall be glad ! Should sadness cloud our faces, 
When days of mirth and joyous seasons come ? 

These pass away, and we but change our places. 
Leaving life's banquet for the journey home. 

Years pass away ! 



We shall rejoice, if our brief light may brighten 
A brother's pathway through the coming years — 

If thought, word, deed of ours in aught may lighten 
Some weary burdens, dry some bitter tears. 

Years pass away ! 



YEARS PASS A WA Y. 
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Men die, Man lives ! the race, in slow progression, 
From age to age, goes dimly streaming on; 

We pass to each lifers torch in the procession 

That leads from darkness to the Great White 

Throne ! 

Years pass away ! 
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I. 



A S waters in the desert drear 

Refresh the weary frame, and cheer 
The heart beneath the burning sun 
Till rest and cooler shades are won; 
Oft on life's path and very nigh, 
The wells of consolation lie. 
Whereof the soul may drink, and live 
With joy the world can never give — 
A joy that makes souls strong and free;. 
As thy day is thy strength shall be. 
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II. 

If harsh and evil tongues assail, 

Fear not their clamour shall prevail; 

If many sorrows round thee throng, 

And faith is weak and passion strong. 

And darkness hides the laughing flowers 

That strewed thy path in brighter hours. 

Above the coward sounds of fear 

A still small voice comes calm and clear — 

To higher heights for succour flee; 

As thy day is thy strength shall be. 



III. 

Not learning, science, wealth, or art 
Can fill with peace the aching heart; 
Man has not lived by bread alone 
In all the generations gone. 
Some simple words, I feel divine, 
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Were theirs to strengthen, and are mine, 
To feed Hope*s often feeble flame, 
And tell us, wanderers, whence we came, 
And where we go: arise and see. 
As thy day is thy strength shall be. 



IV. 



Possess in joy the hidden life 

That lives beyond the loud world's strife, 

That brings the halcyon calm of rest 

To brood above the weary breast; 

Travel right onward, brave and strong — 

The journey is not very long; 

Though clouds may lower, and bleak winds blow. 

One goes before, the way we go; 

And ere life's gathering shadows flee, 

God in the Night thy strength shall be. 
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A MID the dazzle and the glare 
Of this world's fleeting show, 
How many stout hearts sink beneath 

A weight of battled woe — 
Heroes whose names are scarcely breathed 

Beyond home's humble hearth, 
Who live unknown, unrecked of die. 
The brave souls of the earth I 



And Genius glory loves to shed 
Around the warrior's name, 
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And in verse or story consecrates 
Her own bright sons to fame; 

Thus mom's glad halo hovers o'er 
Proud peaks that pierce the sky, 

While shrouded in oblivion's gloom 
The lowly valleys lie. 



Yet in the hidden vales of life 

Are battles fought and won, 
Glorious, though seeking not the blaze 

Of fame's too partial sun; 
There oft are fortime's stem scowls met, 

Griefs uncomplaining borne. 
No hope but only God to cheer 

Lone hearts with sorrow wom. 



There have I seen strong men grow pale 
Beneath the gripe of want. 



UNKNOWN HEROES. 

And Disease's famished phantom form 

The lowly dwelling haunt ; 
And death the parents' fond hopes crush 

Relentless, one by one, 
While from the gloom the sufferers looked, 

And breathed, " Heaven's will be done ! " 
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God knows — ^wealth's favourites ne'er can know — 

The fortitude sublime 
That nerves the poor man's soul to keep 

Unstained by vice and crime 
When the partner of his wretchedness. 

The children of his heart. 
In looks of misery bid the tears 

Of helpless sorrow start ! 



'Tis music to the soldier's soul 
When a nation's proud acclaim 
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Greets him the laurelled conqueror, 
In war's unhallowed game; 

But loftier joy that hero boasts, 
Who, toiling up life's road, 

By unseen triumphs wins the smiles 
Of conscience and of God ! 



Like the lonely bark that ploughs her way 

Far on the dreary deep, 
And sinks, immarked by all save Heaven, 

Beneath the storm's wild sweep, 
Earth's unknown heroes silently 

The world's rough tempests brave. 
And, gliding noteless o'er life's waste. 

Sink to a fameless grave. 



Yet though imknown, ye warriors. 
If ye war for truth and love. 



UNKNOWN HEROES. 

Unmarked below, your silent lives 

Are registered above; 
When the blood-won laurels of the field 

Beneath Time's touch shall die, 
The unseen flowers of earth shall bloom 

In heaven eternally. 
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In the bright land that knows no change. 

No danger, or distress, 
Where titles, riches, sounding names 

Sink into nothingness. 
The tattered garb of Lazarus, 

A vain world held in scorn, 
Shall shine a robe of glory 

On the Resurrection Mom I 
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AN AUTUMN MONOLOGUE. 



Tj^ROM out the dust and smoke of City life 
I see a vision 'mong the distant hills — 
A modest mansion nestling among trees, 
And honeysuckle creeping round the door; 
A garden, blooming with sweet-smelling flowers, 
Past which a stream winds its melodious way. 
Murmuring a lullaby of slumberous song 
To nodding poppies on its od'rous banks; 
And scattered sheep upon the steep hill-sides, 
Like dim white dots amid the heather bloom. 



REST, 
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Whose distant bleating — drowsy, dream-like, low — 

Deepens the stillness of the sleeping scene; 

Far off, the shimmer of the shining sea. 

And stately ships, with all their white sails set, 

Like silent phantoms flitting to and fro — 

Some nearing the glad haven of their hopes, 

And others, outward-bound, fated to pass. 

Like human souls, through sunshine and through 

storm; 
And ruddy children tumbling in the grass. 
Whose merry laughter wakes the ancient hills — 
Happy, they know not why, and do not care. 
And, like the little birds among the trees. 
Singing — they cannot help themselves — ^for joy ! 

Thus dreams the busy man with open eyes. 
As, 'mid the dust and turmoil of the town. 
He wistful hopes and longs and thirsts for rest — 
Rest to the anxious heart and weary brain — 
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From all the endless fever and the fret 

Of what makes up the riddle we call life ; 

Albeit, much of this same fevered life 

Is but the growth of self-created wants, 

A willing separation of the soul 

From Nature's true and pure and simple ways. 

Well when the man is master of the wark^ 

Keeping the loud world in its proper place. 

And, careless of its lures to sell himself. 

Preserves serene his soul's proud sovereignty: 

Woe, when the work is master of the nian^ 

And sees him, prodigal of precious years. 

Toiling to make the much a little more. 

Swelling his hoards to pauperise his soul. 

Till, when the time long sighed for comes at last. 

He finds the oasis — ^Rest — ^a mere mirage. 

For want of power to appreciate and enjoy, 

And, lengthening out a dwarfed and torpid life, 

He drops into the grave and there finds rest ! 



REST, 
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So nature is avenged and man is taught 

That life has riches far beyond all gold. 

Thus, too, what bliss is sacrificed to show ! 

How much contention, struggling, envy, hate 

Are bom, because I will not be myself, 

But seem some other that I cannot be; 

And so the natural faculties, whose true use, 

Untrammeird, might have purchased peace and joy, 

Are all defrauded and deformed, and man 

Loses his strength in parting from himself. 

Oh for the spirit self-possessed and strong, 

To live above the little rivalries. 

The hollow make-beliefs of happiness. 

That mar the quiet of our social life — 

Not fevered with pursuit of painted gauds, 

And vain ambitions, that can lead to npught 

But parched lips, and empty, aching hearts ! 

The heavens are calm, and patiently look down 

Upon man's ceaseless toil and deep unrest, 
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And life glides past while we prepare to live. 
And what the mighty boon of all this fret? 
Have we not known a man, full of himself, 
His business, money, preparations, schemes, 
Without whose help the world could not go round, 
Die, and be no more missed from out the crowd 
Than the sere leaf from off the forest tree? 
And you and I, who think ourselves so great. 
And rush and strive as if this world were all, 
One day will get two brief lines in the news. 
Which some few friends will read with quite dry eyes. 
And then our mortal history is o^er. 
How wiser far the happy rest of strength. 
How fairer far the blessed strength of rest. 
The deep contentment of a quiet heart, 
A rounded life, pure, beautiful, and true, 
One with the falling dew and blowing flower ! 
But man, unrestful, in his eager rush 
For happiness — not what or where he thinks — 



REST. 
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Misses the goal, and leaves it far behind; 
For peace, and rest, and joy, lie at our feet, 
In the green valleys, not on mountain tops. 

Ye melancholy halls of Miramar, 

Erewhile the abode of love and joy and peace, 

Bear witness to the worth of quiet rest! 

How sad beyond all language the sad fate 

Of him — ^the young, the chivalrous, the true — 

Who left the peaceful shades of Miramar 

To mount the Montezumas' deadly throne. 

And greatly strove throughout three stormy years 

To calm the seething chaos, Mexico; 

And strove in vain — deserted and betrayed. 

The gallant form that held a noble soul, 

A butchered corpse on Queretaro's plain! 

The curse of centuries shall blast the name 

Of Juarez, for deed so damnable ; 

And She the partner of her princely lord, 
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Living the death in life, far worse than death, 
O, Heaven and Earth, what tragedy is here! 
The mighty winds uproot the mountain pines. 
And scarcely wave the tufted grass below. 

And so I dream of a fair home of peace — 
The modest cottage 'mong the far-off hills — 
The garden, stream, and glen, and bleating sheep, 
And merry laughter from imtainted hearts; 
Sweet memories, with the scent of vanished flowers, 
That even amid the turmoil of the town. 
Bring Nature's freshness and the sense of Rest. 
And yet, oh yet, my heart of hearts doth know 
For weary souls there is no Rest but God ! 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 



"I T /"EARY workers, patient watchers, for the coming 

of the day, 
Yet the mists that wrap the mountains shall for ever 

roll away, 
Yet the gloom that fills the valleys from the rising 

sim shall flee. 
And a flood of golden glory bathe the Earth from 

sea to sea! 



Believe, my soul, believe it, through the darkness and 
the strife 
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That encompass thy sore wanderings o'er the battle- 
field of life, 

When diviner raptures stir him, man can see a 
Shining Hand 

Leading through the trackless desert, pointing to the 
Promised Land. 



Holy hopes and high endeavours, anxious thought 

and patient care — 
Though oft baffled, still the brave, true heart, shall 

yield not to despair. 
For the great I AM hath spoken, and his visioned 

prophet sings 
The Sun of Righteousness shall rise with healing on 

his wings. 



Hopes, flushed with Heaven's own promise, that the 
centuries shall unroll, 
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Are no dreams of dreaming poets, are no mirage of 

the soul; 
On dark places light is breaking, flowers burst forth 

from barren soil, 
And the toiler through the conflict sees the earnest 

of his toil. 



Through the rolling smoke of battle, pillaged towns 

and wasted lands. 
Far across life's level prairies, far athwart its barren 

sands, 
Glimpses of the green oasis in the far-off future's 

breast 
Gleam on the soul's lone visions, where the world 

shall be at rest. 



But the feet grow sore and weary, and the heart 
grows sick and faint, 
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As sounds throughout the long, long years Hu- 
manity's sad plaint, 

And yearning souls, perplexed with all the dreary 
round of wrong, 

Cry out in tears and bitterness, "How long, O Lord, 
how long?" 



Love and Trust, the wonder-workers, walking down 

life's common road 
Hand in hand, with heavenly courage, feith in man 

and trust in God, 
Shall change Earth's gloom to glory, shall bring 

bliss and joy for pain. 
And the fragrance of young Eden's flowers shall fill 

the world again. 



Not the petty hopes we cherish, nor the petty aims 
pursue. 
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Will help the spirit* s conquest of the holier land in 

view, 
But when we strive to gather love as we strive to 

gather gold, 
And fill those hearts with Christ-like warmth, now 

empty, dark, and cold. 



Not the brows of proud self-seekers Heaven's fair 

coronal adorns — 
Who would win the crown of glory shall first wear 

the crown of thorns. 
Life's path — ^how troubled and how dark ! — ^by our 

Brother once was trod. 
And great strength shall come to whosoe'er shall 

trust the soul and God. 



Mystic memories gathering round me, I roam through 
Palestine, 
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And join those blessed wanderings that have made 

the land divine, 
Thence, piercing through the ages, Faith's rapt vision 

tries to scan 
The foreshadowed noontide splendour crowning that 

prophetic dawn I 



When Christ-like love shall link the lives of man- 
kind, great and small, 

And the good of every single soul shall be the good 
of all ; 

When Truth and Love and Justice on each longing 
heart enthroned, 

Men shall nobly live this little life in the light of 
that beyond. 



Stirred by that song of joy that rang o'er Beth- 
lehem's silent plains. 
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Each heart shall echo back to each the glad 

triumphant strains — 
"Goodwill to men and peace on earth, to God be 

glory given ! *' — 
Thus rejoicing, hoping, toiling. Earth shall be tht 

gate of Heaven 1 



Oh, my brothers! work unfainting for the coming 

of the day. 
When the mists that wrap the mountains shall for 

ever roll away. 
When the gloom that fills the valleys from the 

rising sun shall flee. 
And a flood of Heaven's own glory bathe the Earth 

from sea to sea ! 
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T ESS different than the difference seems 

The fortunes of our mortal state, 
And hard to tell with our blind eyes 
The little from the great. 



The landscape that another owns 
My heart with quiet rapture fills; 

Not his who cannot see, but mine. 
The glory of the hills. 



COMPENSATION, 

My house is no palatial pile, 
I have no rich and broad domains; 

I want the pride of ownership, 
But then I want the pains. 

Mine no grand room with groaning shelves 
Of books the owner never reads, — 

A small band of the immortal dead 
Suffices for my needs. 

And these, my old, my precious friends, 
Are none of them dead friends to me, 

Their glorious fellowship I share 
Alike in gloom and glee. 

To "business" I give proper heed. 
But keep it subject to myself; 

No wheel am I in a machine 
For raking in mere pelf. 
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For with the sage of old I hold, 
Whatever this age of progress vaunts, 

Bliss lies not much in great estates, 
But more in modest wants. 



Grand "specs" I shun: I like my funds 
Safe on some tidy mortgage lent — 

I like the sweet simplicity 
Of four or five per cent. 

No dashing equipage is mine, 

(Altho' perhaps I think it should); 

If wealth can ride, why, I can walk — 
Thank God, my legs are good ! 

I have no feverish desire 

For "getting on:" the daily loaf 
Is all the richest can obtain 

Ere comes the getting off. 
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No burning aspiration mine 
To make my humble self a name; 

Detraction's constant shadows haunt 
The flickering lights of fame. 

We look above at wealth and state; 

To look below should give us pause; 
We envy — if the whole were known, 

We might have little cause. 

The mighty men of rank and power, 
Who think without them nought could be, 

Having lived out life's little day. 
Are no more missed than me. 



And so this queer world circles round. 
With all its struggles, hopes, and fears; 

To each it will be *'all the same" 
In the next hundred years. 
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Not so ! In pleasure, wealth, or fame. 
The palms of bliss are seldom won, 

But lowliest lives are glorified 
By duties bravely done ! 
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"Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous . ' ' — Emerson . 



'T'HE sweep of Brodick's lovely bay 

In smiling beauty round us lay; 
Above, bright slopes of living green, 
Below, old ocean's silver sheen; 
Faint sounds came borne from glen and hill, 
That made the silence deeper still, 
No cloud bedimmed the far blue sky — 
All saintlike, hushed serenity — 
The stillness was a holy psalm. 
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That breathed o'er soul and sense like balm, 

Wherein we knew the blessed calm 

That bids all baser feelings flee, 

And gives us, Life's crown, leave To Be. 

Pent close within the city's wall. 

We think that world Is all in all; 

But Nature's regal solitudes 

Uplift the mind to loftier moods, 

Dwindle the big world's noise and strife. 

And make us thirst for nobler life. 



No medicine like the mountain air 
To cool the fevered brow of care, 
To tune the heart to purer themes. 
And steep the soul in holier dreams. 
To wake those strains once heard before, 
The music of the days of yore 1 
Behold in rugged grandeur swell 
The gloomy heights of grim Goatfell ; 
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Come, leave the lazy vale behind 
And climb the Moimtain of the Wind 
On dusty road or level plain 
But boimded are the views we gain, 
And man must near the distant skies 
Ere he can see with Truth's clear eyes, 
And all things take their proper size; 
Some seeming great, how very small ! 
And some are hardly seen at all; 
If thus they show a few feet high, 
How will they bulk from yonder sky? 
Ah ! loftiest rank and wealthiest state 
Shrink into naught from that pure height. 

Skirting the belt of solemn pioes 
Through which the calm bay glints and shines, 
Leaving the breadth of bright green firs 
O'er which no faintest breath now stirs. 
We reach the wild, wide-stretching heath, 
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Grandeur above and grace beneath. 
With oaken staff and modest flask 
We gaily dare the healthful task, 
And o'er the moss and heather start 
Full light of foot and stout of heart, 
When lo ! a swarming cloud of flies 
With horrid hum around us rise, 
And on, without a moment* s stop. 
Buzz round us to the mountain's top. 
And this, I thought, the certain fate 
Of him who'd scale the social height ; 
For Envy's flies will track his course. 
And buzz and sting without remorse 3 
And if he should, must give them heed, 
They^ too, like these, will blind and bleed. 
But on, across the silent heath, 
With quickening pulse and labouring breath, 
Oft gazing up to yonder peak, 
The distant frowning goal we seek. 
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That jolly toper of the sky, 

The Sun, has drunk the streamlets dry, 

Save here and there, as on we go, 

We list a runneFs babbling flow — 

Hidden beneath huge clumps of heather — 

The sweetest music in such weather; 

And, resting there we cool our thirst, 

While silent speech with thought is nurst. 

Thus, oft as up the hill of life 

We toil through all its toilsome strife, 

And barren all the prospect seems. 

And scorched the grass, and dried the streams, 

Unlooked for blessings spring to light. 

To nerve the heart and cheer the sight: 

Even so, my dear, my trusted friend, 

The choicest blessing Heaven could send — 

So full of wisdom, truth, and glee. 

Thy life's a stream of joy to me. 
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The mid-day sun is blazing fierce 
As through the heather track we pierce, 
Or o'er the deep elastic moss 
That bounds beneath us as we cross. 
But streams, moss, heather left behind, 
We face the Mountain of the Wind, 
And climb with many labouring groans, 
Athwart the burning boulder stones 
That lead up to the highest height. 
Where the grim monarch sits in state. 
Borne from the silent heath below 
Come distant voices as we go; 
Borne from the silent peak on high 
Come voices, as from yonder sky. 
That fall upon the listening ear, 
And sound so far and seem so near. 
Like mingled voices on the sea, 
Swelling the sense of mystery. 
But, close upon the topmost height. 
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A grateful vision greets the sight : 
Hidden beneath a ledge of rock, 
No mirage that the senses mock, 
A trickling, tiny, modest well. 
More cool, more blest than I can tell, 
Wherewith our parched tongue we wet- 
So cool, I feel its virtue yet ! 
At length the highest peak is found— 
GoATFELL, with lesser peaks around, 
Like Desolation throned and crowned ! 
Gaimt peaks, right, left, whose grisly forms 
Bear record of a thousand storms. 
Furrowed and seamed with many scars. 
Trophies of elemental wars — 
And say if, after many a mile, 
This peak is not worth thrice the toil? 

Far off, like shadowy clouds serene. 
The hills of Cumberland are seen. 
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Ailsa's lone rock, and Erin's shore, 

That echo back the ocean's roar; 

The interspace the vision fills 

With a wide-rolling sea of hills — 

Brethren of this whereon I stand — 

The moimtains of my own loved land ! 

Winding in splendour far and wide 

Sweeps on the busy beauteous Clyde, 

Whose deep and glorious lochs unfold, 

And gleam like threads of liquid gold ; 

And fertile Bute and Cmnbraes' isles 

Like living beauty wreathed in smiles; 

The Cowal hills and dark Lochfyne, 

And Jura in the distance shine. 

Who, blessed with time and health, would miss 

The magic of a scene like this ? 

And here we for a brief space rest. 

Feeling speech good, but silence best; 

For solemn thoughts that may not die 
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Are bom of mountain, sea, and sky, 

And mingle with infinity. 

Though elsewhere than on mountain crests 

The soul can nurture angel guests 

That, as of old, come imawares 

To bless our hearths and soothe our cares; 

In solitudes or cities foimd. 

Where these abide is holy ground. 

Adieu, lone peak I The shadows grow, 
Life's sterner duties lie below; 
Though hushed, not dead, the city's roar — 
Nature is much, but Man is more — 
These duties we shall do and bear 
The purer for this purer air. 
The pale rays of the level sun 
Proclaim the waning day is done; 
Each serried peak and roimded height 
Shines with a glorious amber light, 
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Hill, boulders, streams, moss, heather passed, 

We reach the wooded slopes at last : 

To lonely, wild, and grim Goatfell, 

A long, but not a sad, farewell 1 

For Memory photographs the scene, 

And keeps the joy of what hath been ; 

And I on life's dim path can raise 

The shadowy forms of other days, 

And even among the haunts of men 

Can roam the mountain and the glen: 

Therefore, I bid thee, wild Goatfell, 

A long, but not a sad, farewell ! 
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TIP, faint heart, up ! immortal life 
Thrills man's mysterious frame, 
Then whyv by coward thought or deed, 

Belie thy glorious name? 
Do earth's brief ills brave souls bow down ? 

Do manly hearts despond? 
These passing clouds may darkly frown — 

The blue heaven sleeps beyond ! 



Dost inly pine at others' gold 
Heaped up in miser-hoards? 
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Dost envy rank its acres broad, 
Or titles of proud lords? 

Though boundless wealth should crown thy wish- 
Lands stretched from pole to pol< 

Can all earth's riches, rank, atone 
For poverty of soul? 



Ever man wanders from himself, 

Bliss-phantoms to pursue — 
Weak childhood's vain attempt to grasp 

The rainbow's fleeting hue. 
Know evermore a sun-like soul, 

Beaming within the breast. 
Can cheer with light the gloomiest lot, 

Ay, make a beggar bless'd. 



A deeper joy stem Zeno's soul 
Did to the Cynic bring. 



COURAGE! 

Than the homage of a conquered world 

To Macedonia's king. 
The C)nnic's doctrine is not mine, 

Yet, would'st thou clasp the goal 
Of happiness? thence brother learn 

It centres in the soul ! 
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A true warm heart, a few warm friends, 

A conscience calm and clear, 
Are more than wealth, when crowned with love, 

The love that casts out fear: 
Mark well, although thy lot is cast 

'Neath Fortune's favouring star, 

Men are not great by what they have^ 
But just by what they are. 



Within the God-breathed spirit dwells 
A world-defying power, 
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That proudly speaks its strength to cope 
With peril's darkest hour: — 

This, 'mid the stormiest ills of time, 
Bless'd calm can ever keep — 

Like beacon smiling o'er the waves 
That round its rock-base sweep. 



Then, brother, trust the immortal life 
That glows within thy frame. 

And ne'er, by coward thought or deed, 
Belie thy glorious name:— 

Oh ! god-like treat earth's fleeting ills- 
Peace on thy soul enthroned — 

Up, faint heart, up 1 the blackest clouds 
But veil the heaven beyond ! 
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1V[ OUGHT recks the child why fond friends are 
weeping 

The heart's deep sorrow, 
Unconscious, blissfully, a mother's sleeping 

Must know no morrow. 



Brief time has passed since that home of sadness 

Was Joy's own dwelling, 
And Hope's bright visions of untried Gladness 

To come, were telling. 
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Hey the lone Father, now mourning cheerless, 

Had wooed and won her, 
When maiden gentleness and beauty peerless 

Showered blessings on her. 

Oh I with what a depth of enraptured feeling 

That day he owned her, 
When, Love's silent language no more concealing, 

His heart enthroned her! 



In blushing beauty on his bosom leaning — 

Dreading to lose her. 
Soul-thrilled by glances eloquent of meaning, 

He clasped her closer. 

But Death has triumphed ' Beauty, Love, unheeding ; 

And her lone grave 
Is tear-bedewed by him whose heart is bleeding, 

And could not save ! 
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So is it ever! Earth's fairest, brightest flowers 

The soonest die — 
Life's sunny gleams of Love-enrapturing hours 

Pass fleetest by. 

When friends round whom are twined the soul's best 
feelings 

Are torn apart, 
To the forsaken ones what bleak revealings 

Doth Death impart ! 

And if the silent Grave's dull gloom, unbroken, 

Knew no bright morrow, 
Of what were Friendship here the fitting token 

But gilded sorrow? 

Thank God, Desponder I Love, holiest of Earth's 
flowers. 
Can never die; 
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Up-springing from the tomb, it seeks immortal bowers 
Beyond the sky! 

Hence, ne'er 'mid wrecks of Heart and Hope, de- 
spairing. 

Though sorrow-riven. 
Faint never — this glad truth thy soul upbearing — 

"Friends meet in Heaven!" 
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pjOW simple, yet mysterious, is a child! 

Radiant with innocence, it fondly lies 
Couch'd on the mother's breast, — ^its featiu-es mild, 
Like lake imruffied, glassing the calm skies; 
Athwart its beaming cheek anon there flies 
A dreamy smile of inward happiness, 
As if bright spirits, hid from other eyes, 
Disclosed sweet visions of the world of bliss, 
And beckon'd it away from earth's wide wilderness. 

Simple, yet strange ! for in that tiny frame 
The future man — a. soul immortal dwells,— 

£ 
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That is, but what it shall be, who may name, 
When 'neath Time's ripening touch it grows and 

swells, 
And the dark mist that shrouds its youth dispels? 
Shall God's bless'd image, l)dng there enshrined, 
Shake off its dross despite the world's dark spells, 
And, by heroic deeds of truth, refined, 
Prove worthy its high source — the All-Eternal Mind ? 

Simple, but strange ! in childhood's form erst dwelt 
"The solitary Monk* who shook the world," 
Whose mighty power Rome's deep foundations felt, 
By whose strong arm corruption down was hurl'd, 
And the broad banner of Heaven's truth unfurl'd. 
Rome dreamt not in that bo)dsh frame did sleep 
A moral Etna, that her throne emperill'd. 
Whose hidden fires were destined forth to leap. 
And priestly, kingly tyrants in one ruin sweep ! 

* Luther. 
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Simple, but strange ! Shakespeare, all but divine, 
Childhood's sweet hours unconscious dreamed away; 
Though latent then, his sim-spirit rose to shine 
Through latest ages, lighting up alway 
Our being's mysteries with refulgent ray, — 
With prophet glance circling the universe, 
He bade coy Natiu-e all her charms display. 
And his bold l)a-e in living tones rehearse 
Immortal thoughts in never-dying verse ! 

Childhood is fraught with thought. Parent, a trust 
Solemn and sacred has to thee been given: 
Discharge it nobly, and with conscience just, — 
The judge is God, and the tribunal Heaven; 
And as thy soul has for thy child's soul striven, 
So shall the irrevocable judgment be. 
Oh, then, ere o'er Time's boisterous surges driven, 
Train its young mind to walk from error free, 
So win and wear the laurels of eternity ! 
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I. 



Tj^HE World hath seen Wealth's great ones pass 
away, 

And of their glory leave no trace behind; 
Yea, nobles, kings, and dynasties decay. 

To the same "dumb forgetfulness " resigned; 

Behold the laurelled potentates of Mind. 
A poor man comes, ennobled from on high, 

Whose heaven-breathed thoughts a fitting utterance 
find; 
Henceforth he walks in glory and in joy, 
And though he lived a beggar, dies a deity ! 
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II. 



High recompense ! Wisdom alone is Wealth, 
And that man wealthiest who is most wise, 

The dross-rich earthling leaves life's stage by stealth, 
Unloved he lives and unlamented dies, 
A hireling's monument his treasure buys; 

But the heart shrines the brave, the good, the true, 
With triumph-tears men weep their obsequies, 

And though their dust may pass from mortal view. 

The deathless dwells on earth, old, yet for ever new. 



III. 



Then hope and courage to the youth's proud soul 
Who bums to rise above Oblivion's wave. 

To write some thoughts on Fame's emblazoned scroll. 
To bless mankind from out his quiet grave; 
Such glorious goal the noblest natures crave: 
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And speaks not this the spirifs destiny? 

If strong hearts struggle from Time's wreck to 
save 
A name for earth's poor immortality, 
Shall the name-giver — Soul — ^not live when Death 
shall die? 



IV. 



Hast wandered 'mong the houses of the dead 
Till thou did'st feel all life was but a dream? 

Oh, it is solemn o'er cold graves to tread 

Till Death seems all, and only Life doth seem I 
And rushing thoughts athwart thy soul did stream, 

And thou hast hoped, this world's brief fever o'er. 
That not all vain that world thy life might deem, 

That some warm hearts might yet thy tomb explore 

To bless the hallowed dust that throbs and breathes 
no more. 



SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS, 
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V, 



Few are the mighty who for ever shine, 
Guiding flame pillars in the march of man, 

Imperial rulers by a right divine, 
The wide world's high priests — ^Truth's eternal van. 
Who like an arch the past and future span. 

My brother, art thou humble and unknown? 
Heaven's stars, Earth's flowers, are part of one high 
plan, 

Each human soul is linked to God's great throne. 

And not by genius is Life's crowning conquest won. 



VI. 



Shall even thy honest thought be less than clay? 

Survey this ever-rolling, glorious earth, 
See Nature's mightiest, meanest forms decay, 

From that decay fresh beauty bursting forth; 



J 
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All death is but the herald of new birth, 
Deem not Mind's transmutations are less plain, 
Think brave, true thoughts, do deeds of noble 
worth. 
Though seeming lost, like drops in the deep main, 
They shall outlive thy dust, thy life shall not be 
vain. 



VII. 

What to be good, my brother, if not great? 

Goodness is greatness of most god-like mould ; 
The world wants heart, not head, to dissipate 

The misery angels do with tears behold — 

A touch of Heaven to turn Earth's dross to gold ! 
Mind's noblest mission is to make man feel; 

The heart's a grave — ^back let the stone be rolled, 
Nor more its deathless treasures all conceal. 
But Intellect and Love one majesty reveal. 
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VIII. 



Oh, for the coming of the glorious time, 
By bards foreshadowed in prophetic song, 

When human hearts, unheeding class or clime. 
Linked in love's bonds indissolubly strong. 
Mighty in Right shall triumph o'er the Wrong; 

Despair not, though hope shattered, tempest-driven. 
Immortal souls, though sunk in darkness long. 

Shall yet from withering selfishness be shriven — 

Man shall re-image God, Earth yet shall mirror 
Heaven ! 
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OTRETCH'D on the couch whence every earthly 
hope, 

Though fondly lingering long, at last has fled. 
Pale and emaciate, Fame's young victim lies, 

'Neath fever's burning pulse and throbbing head. 

Fame's siren-songs had fiU'd his youthful soul. 
And lured his steps to try her dangerous steep; 

Ardent, he vow'd, before life's span should roll, 
His longing eyes her loftiest heights would sweep. 
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Ah, Fame ! how Hke thy giddy, perilous path 
To ice-crown'd tracks that bridge the torrenf s flow. 

For one firm foot that braves the road of death. 
How many seek the whirling gulfs below ! 

But fancy's fairy landscape filFd his mind, 
Stout-hearted, full of hope, the path he sought 

That mounts Fame's summits; to his god resigned, 
With all a martyr's zealous soul he wrought. 

And honours won by genius crown'd his toils, 
Lifting to heaven the hopeful spirit's fire; 

And like fond Love that basks in Beauty's smiles, 
Favour but fann'd the warmth of young desire. 

For to the restless breast athirst for fame 

Each soxil-won triumph, and each trophy new. 

Lends fuel to ambition's gathering flame, 
And but illvunes a higher, wider view. 
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Still onwards ! But worn Nature quail'd apace, 
Staggered beneath toil's suicidal drain, 

Till on his pallid features friends could trace 
The hope, the faith, the victory were vain. 



For like the flower that pales its beauteous bloom, 
Immured from dewy showers and genial sky. 

Disease's hand proclaimed an early doom, 
A low green mound and Death's dull silence nigh. 

Yet though his bright eyes sunk, though shrunk his cheek, 
Like pilgrim devotee he wrestled on; 

Fame's hallowed shrine afar still held his soul — 
He suffer'd, toil'd, and droop'd without a groan. 

The lonely, midnight lamp still beam'd as bright 
The while life's weak and flickering flame sunk low, 

As if to mock with its unwearying light 
The restless, ardent spirit's waning glow. 



FAME, 
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But what recks Death of throbbing, weary brains — 
Of slow, overwrought, and life-consuming hours, 

That chill the circling current in the veins, 

And quench the brightness of the loftiest powers? 



He came at last with his relentless grasp. 

And bade Fame*s self-wreck'd son the warfare cease; 

And her false whisperings stilled by that cold clasp 
Are hush'd unbroken in eternal peace. 

Weeping o'er martyred Genius, mankind cry — 
"How darkly strange are Heaven's mysterious ways ! 

While fools live on, the wisest, best are doom'd 
To drain the cup of brief and bitter days." 

Yet shall not this poor fragment of a life. 
That long had bravely suffered, nobly striven. 

Rising beyond Earth's blinding dust and strife. 
Round its full circle in the climes of Heaven? 
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'\ 1 /"HAT would ye teach, dumb monitors, 

As gladsome at your feet, 
Forgetful of the city's din, 

I seek a blest retreat? 
All Nature wreathed in radiant smiles 

Bespeaks a holy mirth, 
And bids ye lift your heads in joy. 

Green banners of the earth. 



In strains of dulcet rivalry 
The warblers of the grove 
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Welcome the bursting mom with lays 

Of happiness and love, 
Waking within the spirit's depths 

A heaven-responsive tone 
Of gratitude lips may not breathe, 

A rapture all its own. 



Green monarchs of the forest dark. 

Since the germs that gave thee birth 
Were dropp'd, perchance neglectedly, 

Into the fruitful earth. 
How have ye stretched your broad arms forth, 

And battled with the storms. 
Till they became loud triumph-songs 

To cheer thy stalwart forms ! 



Even so it is with mighty truths- 
All silently they rise 
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'Mid reviling scorn, or cold neglect, 

Up to their native skies; 
And hostile storms in fury rave 

Against these truths unfurFd, 
Till they spread blest shelter for men's souls. 

And glorify the world ! 



When Winter comes with bitter breath, 

And leaves ye bare and gaunt, 
Like Plenty's form crushed shivering 

In the ghastly arms of Want; 
Even then can fancy deck your b'bughs. 

And change the dreary scene — 
Sure that glad Spring will soon reweave 

Your drapery of green. 



So is it with the upright man, 
Whom Slander's withering tongue 
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Of worldly favours reives awhile, 

His reputation stung; 
Though hence these fall like blighted leaves 

That strew the wintry plain; 
The stem has sap, and brighter days 

Will bid them bloom again ! 



Young forest plants I see around, 

Decaying, dying, dead. 
By freak of idle fancy crush'd, 

Or the wanderer's reckless tread; — 
How might these have tower'd in majesty 

When their brethren eld decayed, 
To gladden future musers pale 

Beneath their grateful shade ! 



And this is life; — immortal plants 
Are growing thick around, 
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Unreck'd of, unprotected, spum*d. 
Ay, trodden to the ground, — 

Souls that might rise in beauty. 
Like the giants of the grove. 

If nurtured by the heavenly dews 
Of Charity and Love I 



Oft have I mark'd on some lone walk 

A stately, stalwart tree. 
Round whose rough waist the ivy clung, 

How beautiful to see ! 
And clustering o'er the branches stout, 

It clomb its silent way — 
Ah, treachery! at once the cause 

And symbol of decay. 



So have I seen some strong, good man 
Yield to the fond embrace 
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Of creeping vice, that slowly clothed 

Its victim with disgrace. 
Deadly and sure it sank its roots, 

And o'er the good man stole, 
Till on ruin'd hopes it rankly fed, 

That ivy of the soul ! 



Farewell, bright-foliaged monitors ! 

May what ye utter teach 
That not alone in cloistered aisles 

Doth Truth Eternal preach — 
That with the lowliest things of earth 

Are heavenly lessons blent — 
That Nature through her boundless range, 

Of God is eloquent ! 
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'T'HE world's not so bad as some would make 
believe, 
However men may hanker and mope; 

For though there is much to sigh over and grieve, 
There is still more to cheer us with hope. 

Even in our own day, this same wicked world 
Has left some bad customs behind it, 

And more soon it might quit if the truth were but 
felt- 
All can " leave the world better than they find it." 
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What though I am humble? I yet may do good, 

If not in one way, in another ; 
And there ever is some way — be that understood — 

To comfort and cheer a poor brother. 
Always look on mankind with the eye of the heart, 

And ne'er may dark selfishness blind it, — 
Be it highly or lowly, let's act well our part. 

And "leave the world better than we find it." 



Too often like strangers we travel Life's road. 

Silent, sullen, reserved, and suspicious; — 
Hand to hand, heart to heart — ^how it lightens each 
load! 

That's the bond makes true friendship delicious. 
Such coldness and shyness 'mong brothers and friends, 

It is time that we now had resigned it; 
We've been strangers too long, shall we not make 
amends, 

And "leave the world better than we find it?" 
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The bright Sun above reads a lesson of love, 

As he wheels through the azure serene, — 
He beameth on all things where'er he may rove, 

Shedding radiance where darkness hath been. 
Oh ! should not each heart be a joy-giving sun ? 

And such a kind Heaven hath designed it; 
With hearts willing and warm, when life's brief day 
is done. 

We'll "leave the world better than we find it." 



See the bright, little flowers that gem the green earth. 

For man yield their beauty and bloom. 
And teachings of gentleness, wisdom, and mirth. 

Their thousand sweet blossoms illume. 
Man's heart is a garden where bright flowers may 
grow. 

Though weeds long have choked and confined it, — 
Let's up with the weeds, nurse the flowers as we go, 

And " leave the world better than we find it ! " 
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A/TAN'S heart needs consolation. From cradle to 

tomb 
Life, at best, is a struggle through danger and 

gloom ; 
Then, oh ! when dark storm-clouds overshadow life's 

sky, 
What can cheer like the glances of woman's bright 

eye ! 

The wine-cup is fleeting, the wine-cup is vain, 
Its moments of gladness bring long hours of pain ; 
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And as moths round the flame dance in perilous joy, 
Its brightness but dazzles and blinds to destroy. 



Nor yet with the loud, hollow laugh of the crowd 
Can the spirit find peace when with heavy griefs 

bowed ; — 
What beams 'mid the gloom? oh, a star in home's 

sky, 
Darting love, life, and courage from woman's bright 

eye ! 



To thatched roofs a foretaste of Heaven Love can 

bring \ 
Love-deserted, how joyless the halls of a king ! 
Give man rank, fame, and riches — all, all, but to prove 
How empty the heart is that beats not with Love ! 

And bleak life's steep path to that lorn one must be, 
For whom gleams with gladness no love-rolling e'e; 
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But, despite all its grievings, the heart is thrice 

bless'd 
That can pillow its sorrows on woman's fond breast ! 

Then ne'er trust the traitor who mocketh at Love, 
He but recklessly scorn eth its Fountain above; 
To be heartless and soulless is to be just — ^a clod. 
But with love overflowing man is most like to God ! 
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I. 



IT ALF-DREAMING o'er the evening fire, 

When night and morning scarce have met, 
Come crowding thoughts, despite desire. 

Children of memory and regret. 
From joyous youth to careworn age. 

How many memories lie between ! 
And as I turn each pictured page, 

I think, I think what mtg/it have been. 



MIGHT HA VE BEEN, 



II. 
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Friends of my youth in other years, 

Though passed away, I see ye now; 
While o'er my cheek unbidden tears 

Well from beneath the furrowed brow. 
One peerless form among the rest 

Again lights up life's shifting scene : 
With withered hopes and aching breast 

I can but think what might have been. 

III. 

Far in the past of bygone days 
I see a flaxen-headed boy — 

His gentle, bold, and winning ways, 
A father's pride, a mother's joy ! 

And now a hallowed shrine to me 
Is yonder little mound so green. 

That lies beneath the churchyard tree — 



Oh, there I think what might have been. 
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IV. 

Dear friend ! who in the happier years 

Walked with me when the world was young, 
Fair Memory's rainbow, bom of tears, 

A glory round thy form has flung. 
Gone, though not lost I what sacred joys 

From out the buried Past I glean I 
But cold the hand, and hushed the voice. 

And blank the world that might have been, 

V. 

The unkind thought, the cruel speech, 

That made a gulf 'twixt love and love, 
Which no forgiveness now can reach. 

And no repentance now remove — 
What would we give to call them back, 

As recollection's anguish keen 
Broods o'er the dim and distant track — 

Alas ! we think what might have been. 



MIGHT HA VE BEEN, 



VI. 
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The single step we turned aside 

Changed all the tenor of life's way ; 
And we the coming time must bide, 

When darkness brightens into day : 
If joys we missed, then, sorrows too, 

That strewed our path unknown, unseen ; 
The loftier height, the wider view — 

Now, we may guess what might have been. 

VII. 

If yeamed-for happiness we lost, 

What blessings unexpected came ! 
The bliss for which we sorrowed most, 

Perchance, was only bliss in name; 
How many joys are roimd us yet I 

Give me a sunny age serene. 
Grateful to Heaven, I'll not regret 

What is, nor all that might have been. 
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JEa^baien. 



JOHN VIII., I-XI. 

ly yf AGDALENA, sin and sorrow, 

Written on her once pure face, 
Shall mankind no mercy borrow 
From that old, pathetic case? 

Lead her forth, loud Virtue heaping 

Imprecations on her head; 
Lead her forth, cast down and weeping, 

Hope and Mercy both have* fled. 



MAGDALEN. 

To the temple, by the mountain, 

In the still and early mom, 
There, at Justice's pure Fountain, 

Doom her quick to death and scorn. 

In the midst the lonely Woman, 
Scribes and Pharisees around; 

And the Man, divine and human, 
Silent, writing on the ground. 

"Stoned to Death," the doom is written. 
Let her from the world be driven, 

Man, so quick to smite the smitten, 
Leaves the mercy all to Heaven. 

Accents tender, clear, and lowly, 
Mingle with the outcast's moan, 

"Let him that is just and holy 
At the woman cast a stone." 
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And the crowd, late loudly blaming, 
To the heart and conscience cleft, 

Melts away; and, none condemning. 
Only he and she are left. 

"Woman, where be those that blame thee? 

Are their cries for vengeance o'er? 
Nor do I, thy Lord, condemn thee — 

Go in Peace, and sin no more." 
****** 
Oh, my Sister, oh, my Brother, 

Magdalen is with us still, 
Shall we heavenly pity smother? 

Shall we rescue, shall we kill? 

Steeped in sin and degradation. 
Breathing atmospheres of shame. 

Who shall speak her condemnation. 
Mete the mercy, weigh the blame? 



MAGDALEN. 

Ye in happy homes, exempted 

From the snares of life's dark road, 

Never fallen, and never tempted, 
Thrust your sister not from God. 

While such blessings ye inherit 
To you happier lives are given; 

Rightly, meekly, know the merit 
Is not yours — ^belongs to Heaven. 

Once, perchance, a dear, dead mother 
Clasped her to a loving breast ; 

Father, sister, friend and brother. 
Once the innocent caressed. 
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Reverential love and kindness 
Shall surround her never more; 

Flung, by cruel passion's blindness, 
Like a sea-weed on the shore. 
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She, the wrecked, despised and lonely, 
Drees the curse, and bears the blame; 

Ah ! some others — ^not she only — 
Well may hide their heads for shame. 

The gracious world treats him kindly, 
And the wretched woman brands : 

Sees his sin not, or, but blindly. 
If he sins with wealth and lands. 



Stately mothers, virtuous daughters 
Welcome him around their board; 

Her ruined life, and such small matters- 
All religiously ignored. 

Oh, self-bribed and blinded, ponder, 

Guilt is of no sex or name ; 
This life o'er, methinks that yonder 

Different scales shall weigh the blame. 



MAGDALEN, 

'Neath her robes of shame is hidden 
Soul immortal as your own; 

If no sin thy soul hath smitten, 
At the woman cast a stone. 
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Though an outcast and degraded, 
She has still a human heart; 

Help to make as God first made it; 
She will act a better part. 

Scornful looks, no recognition. 
No kind word, no hopeful smile ; 

This does nought for her condition — 
Much to make and keep her vile. 

Ah ! not thus the old, old example, 
How we human souls may win; 

Better, than in dust to trample. 
Help the sinner, hate the sin. 
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Hope and help for lost and weary, 
Not contempt, and not despair; 

So He taught, and so the dreary 
Road of life became more fair. 



The strongest deepest feel their weakness, 
Know their need of trust and love, 

And would leave the frail, in meekness. 
To the imerring Court above. 

Though in word and look defiant. 
Judge her not all dead in sin; 

These brave airs, so self-reliant. 
Hide the gnawing worm within. 

Oft, in quiet hours, come o'er her. 

Memories of happier years — 
Thoughts of Life and Death before her 

Sweep her face with sudden tears. 



MAGDALEN. loi 

And these streaming tears might water 
Plants of heaven to crown the toil, 

If some kindly heart that sought her, 
Warmed her heart with mercy's smile, 

On her sad life's desolation 

Hope and Mercy ye shall pour; 
Heaven's own judgment — Consolation — 

Go IN Peace, and Sin no More ! 
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/^NCE again among the heather, 
I and three friends together, 

In the golden Autumn weather, 
With the ancient hills around us, 
And the breezes blowing free ! 

Fleecy clouds are sailing o'er us; 

Happy days stretch out before us, 

And we raise a ringing chorus — 
The heather-bells, the silent hills. 
The babbling streams for me ! 



IN ARRAN. 

Here, a precious respite stealing, 
In our lonely mountain shieling, 
Royal Nature's touch of healing 

Thrills the soul and lights the eye 

With the bliss of other years ; 
Her shifting magic splendour, 
All her beauty grand and tender. 
All her sights and sounds shall render 

The heart brimful of gratitude — 

The gratitude of tears. 

By a bright stream rippling slowly. 
Not o'erarched by greenery wholly. 
Where the faint winds whisper lowly 
. To the piping of the small birds, 

Piping on without surcease; 
The far turmoil of the city. 
With it sounds of joy and pity, 
Mars not the dreamful ditty. 
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Where streams and glens, and birds and trees, 
Murmur the anthem, Peace, 



I, an aimless, vagrant rover, 

At my feet, from grassy cover, 

Springs many a startled plover, 

And whirrs athwart the heather 
Like an arrow from the bowj 

All things, both winged and creeping, 

Drowsy holiday are keeping, 

And a dreamy haze is sleeping 

On the distant fields, the lonely glen, 

The mountain's serried brow. 



What scene than this is fairer — 
What days than these are rarer? 
Thank God I am a sharer, 

Of the boundless bliss and beauty 
He has scattered o'er the Earth ! 
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Whence, ftill of hope, I borrow 
That o'er all its gloom and sorrow 
There shall dawn a brighter Morrow. 

When its gloom shall change to glory, 

And its mourning turn to mirth. 



Thus wandering through the heather, 
I and three friends together, 
In the golden Autumn weather, 
Till the orange tints of evening 
Flush the far off mountain's crest. 
We seek the lonely shieling, 
Whose distant light, revealing 
A bright welcome, brings the feeling 
Of the quiet joy — the solace — 
Bom of pleasant toil and rest. 
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A NEW VERSE TO AN OLD MELODY. 



I. 



" "D OW weel, my boatie, row weel, 

Row weel my merry men a!, 
For there's dule and there's wae in Glenflorich's 

bowers, 
And there's grief in my father's ha'. 
And the skiff it danced light on the merry wee waves, 
And it flew owre the waters sae blue. 
And the moon it shone bright, and the wind it blew 

light, 
But the boatie ne'er reached AUandhu; 
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Ochon, for fair Ellen, ochon, 
Ochon, for the pride of Strathcoe; 
In the deep, deep sea, in the saut, saut bree, 
Lord Reoch, thy Ellen lies low ! " 



II. 

The mist shrouds the valley and hill, 

And a sough comes through forest and glen. 

And leal hearts shall dwine in cot and in ha' 

For lips that shall ne'er smile again. 

And a wee bird sang loud, in the bonnie green wood, 

Then awa' owre the muirland it flew — 

The wee flowers will come back owre wild winter's 

bleak track, 
Joy nae mair to lane, lane AUandhu; 
Ochon, for fair Ellen, ochon, 
Ochon, for the pride of Strathcoe ; 
In the deep, deep sea, in the saut, saut bree, 
Lord Reoch, thy Ellen lies low! 
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A WISER, nobler, holier labour, far, 

To speed the advent of the Reign of Peace— 
To strive by word and deed for Love's increase — 
Than all the triumphs of red-handed War. 
When will dim-sighted men and nations cease 
Their common heritage, the earth, to mar 
By cold distrust and misspent energies? 
The broadening splendour of the Western Star 
Shall glad our souls, for we are also free; 
Language beyond all diplomatic art 
Are words of love that speak from heart to heart, 
And flower in deeds of mutual amity : 
For work like this, wrought amid praise or blame, 
All honour crown the patriot Statesman's name ! 
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^o Barbara. 



"The heart's aye the part aye 
That male's us richt or wrang." — Burns. 



I. 

T^HO' rarest gifts of mind, my love, 
Have shed their charms on thee, 
No truer heart I find, my love. 

Than that which beats for me. 
Through weal and woe life's path below 

Man restlessly may roam. 
But just to learn at every turn 

*Tis the heart that makes the home. 
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II. 



If fairer forms than thine, my love, 

May move with witching grace, 
No brighter smile can shine, my love, 

Than lights thy gentle face; 
The dimpled cheek and eyes that speak 

To dull decay must come: 
The heart of truth ne'er pales its youth, 

And ever hallows home. 



III. 

« 

Tho' some with borrowed flame, my love, 

May woo for lands and pelf. 
No richer prize I claim, my love. 

Than the dowry of thyself. 
Mere golden bands may join the hands 

Beneath earth's lordliest dome; 
Love wanting there, the heart's despair 

Shall blight that palace-home. 



TO BARBARA. 1 1 1 



IV. 



Earth's pleasures are but vain, my love. 

Hide many a poisoned sting; 
Wealth's treasures but small gain, my love, 

If love they do not bring ; 
Not trial, change, or fortune's frowns, 

Make mankind's sorest curse; 
True poverty's an empty heart. 

And not an empty purse. 

V. 

No music sounds so sweet, my love. 

As thy fond familiar voice; 
Thy airy twinkling feet, my love, 

That make my heart rejoice. 
Like the moon in beauty beaming 

On forest, hill, and lea. 
Each common object of our lot 

Takes quiet joy from thee. 
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VI. 



I feel thy beating breast, my love; 

I see thy love-fraught eyes 
Shining on this full heart, my love, 

Like stars from yonder skies; — 
Then clasp me closer still, my love; 

Whatever change may come, 
I dread no earthly ill, my love, 

With thee my life, my home ! 
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/^FT 'mid the crowd the earnest heart droops lonely, 

And feels self-isolation is To Be; 
In holy calm Heaven's music soundeth only, 
True solitude's the souFs best company; 

God and the soul Alone. 



Such is no selfish, cold, misanthrope sadness. 
The gloomy veil of disappointed pride, — 

But spirit's converse with its own deep gladness. 
Shunning the throng, with God himself to bide, 

All-loving tho' Alone. 



H 
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Well do I love bright eyes with mirth full-gleaming, 
Happy kin-souls re-echoing guileless glee ; 

And if heart e'er was cheered by love's smiles beaming, 
Earth's heavenliest bliss have been such smiles to me. 

With one fair form Alone. 



Still noteless would I track the silent river 
That sweeps in beauty to its ocean rest, 

Whispering the thoughtful soul to glass heaven ever, 
Deep, pure, and bright, as doth its own calm breast. 

Looking to heaven Alone. 



I love to seek, deep in some pathless wild-wood, 
Scenes that remake worn man once more the boy ; 

Woods, young for aye, bring back the bliss of child- 
hood, 
And thrill man's heart with more than childhood's 

joy, 

In their green depths Alone. 
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When midnight's sable mantle hath enshrouded 
The struggling world, and given the toil-worm 
sleep \ 
When the winged soul, by day's dull cares imclouded, 
Bums the high heaven of glorious thought to sweep, 

O, I would be Alone. 



Then rise the mighty spirits of dead ages. 

In silent glory circling me aroimd — 
With poets, prophets, heroes, saints, and sages, 

Whose hallowed utterance wakes the soul profoimd; 

Say, world — ^am I Alone? 

A silver voice with joy no more is ringing, 

Her fond eyes, lustreless, have sought death's 
gloom ; 
Now winds, like mourning hearts, her dirge are singing. 
And, as with tears, I seek her hallowed tomb, 

O, I would be Alone. 
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While fleeting years, like foambells ceaseless crowding, 

Float to the silent sea eternity, 
Man's mirth and madness in its depths enshrouding, 

Would'st brace life's bark to sail that shoreless sea ? 

Live with thy soul Alone. 

Poor life, with all thy griefs, joys, loves, hates, 
blending. 
And all thy pride, how mean when death draws 
nigh; 
Yet priceless life — path to the life unending. 
Thou art my all to front eternity; 

Immortal pilgrim to the land unknown. 
Live, die, for heaven and fellow souls Alone ! 
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" Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry 
himself, but shall not be heard." — Prov. xxi., 13. 



I. 



"DOOMING o'er the broad Atlantic, breaking on 

old England's shore, 
With the waves sad sounds are mingling, sadder 

than the surge's roar — 
A great Continent of brothers, heard wildly o'er the 

flood. 
Mutual desolation working, quenching brotherhood 

in blood. 
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II. 



And England's hosts of Industry listen eager to the 

strife, 
For to them, as to yon armies, is the struggle Death 

or Life; 
Not on the battle-field itself is battle's power more 

dread, 
Than when it steals from helpless Want its scanty 

daily bread. 

HI. 

And willing hands are idle, and the wheels of 

Labour still, 
And the swift machines are rusting in the grim 

deserted mill; 
For thousands there's no Saturday — there's now no 

"wage" to come. 
And the wives and the dear little ones must want and 

weep at home. 



NORTH AND SOUTH, 



IV. 
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Methinks that nobler battle-fields the Poefs song 

may claim, 
Than those in which, through seas of blood, the 

victor rides to fame. 
Where no eye but God's may mark the fight — 

fought faithfully and long. 
By many a poor heroic soul 'mid the unregarded 

throng. 

V. 

Where Famine finds gaunt women, and lean and 

haggard men. 
Patiently, with dim hope, waiting till the good days 

come again — 
There — ^not where War's loud trumpet peals its fierce 

mspiring breath, 
The heroes fight, whose fight is worse than firont to 

firont with Death. 
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VI. 



With garments thin, and black hearthstone, and the 

humble cupboard bare, 
What wonder if, 'mid frost and snow, the stoutest 

might despair? 
But still they grandly rule their souls; no mur- 

murings are found; 
I bless my God for England — ^the great heart of 

England's soimd. 

VII. 

They know their duty — suffering well; pray Gk)d 

that ours we know, 
And so as bravely do it, too, in the sight of all 

that woe; 
Thankful that we are called to do^ and not, like 

them, endure — 
Remembering, with holy joy, that Christ himself 

was poor. 



NORTH AND SOUTH, 1 2 1 



VIII. 



My brothers, sisters, see to this, throughout our 

Christian land, 
Let earnest heart, prompt sympathy, put forth the 

willing hand. 
Cheer want and struggling misery with Mercy's 

heavenly kiss — 
If our religion's good for aught it should be good 

for this. 

IX. 

Nought of the hoards of wealth we gain, nought of 

the wealth we save, 
Can pass death's great conscription, or the cold 

relentless grave; 
But Charity, that wipes the tears from Misery's 

streaming eyes. 
Shall pass the tomb, borne in God's thought, and 

find us in the skies. 
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X. 



The blessed time draws nigh apace, when round the 

Christmas board, 
Dear friends shall meet in happy homes, with 

warmth and comfort stored, 
Shall we in these glad hours forget our brother's 

cold and pain? 
Or still hear the angels singing "Peace on earth, 

good-will to men?" 

XI. 

The better times will come again; the clouds will 

pass away; 
Harvests of love will ripen from the good you sow 

to-day ; 
Give, work, and pray, with heart and soul, the 

precious guerdon's sure — 
Bearing in mind, with reverent joy, that Christ 

himself was poor. 
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" But foremost of all studies, let me not 
Forget to bid thee learn Christ's faith by heart, 
Study its truths and practise its behests ; 
They are the purest, sweetest, peacefullest 
Of all immortal reasons or records : 
They will be with thee when all else have gone ; 
Mind, body, passion, all wear out — ^not Faith, 
Nor Truth." Festus. 



"POR ever on the sea of life 

Tho' dulled by passion and by sin, 
Will rise above all storm and strife 

The still small voice within, 
And whisper of the Land of Rest, 

Prophetic Faith's immortal goal — 



# 
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The green spot of the desert breast, 
The load-star of the soul. 



Careworn and trouble-tried, I sought 
The solemn, sacred house of prayer, 

Whence sound those words of love and hope 
That cheer a world's despair. 

My thirsting spirit longed to drink 
The fervid look, the impassioned tone, 

That mark the speaker's earnest faith, 
And make men's souls his own. 



And, oh ! if eloquence divine 

E'er touched the lips with living fire. 
That story of triumphant woe 

Might coldest heart inspire. 



REASON AND FAITH, 1 2 5 

The preacher came — his words awoke 

No answering echo in the soul; 
So cold, so weak, so passionless 

They from that preacher stole. 

It seemed as if the Book of Life 

Lay dead before a soulless form; 
Dry bones around, no strong breath came 

Their lifelessness to warm. 



The Book was closed; with willing haste 
The preacher sought the welcome door, 

As if, like me, he was well pleased 
The languid toil was o'er. 

With downcast soul I turned away; 

No consolation had been given — 
The longing spirit dark and cold. 

Had drawn no fire from Heaven. 
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What wonder if the scoffer scoffs, 
And faith by sceptics be disdained, 

If thus before a wandering world 
They see God's house profaned. 

I know, with joy, the Church hath men, 
To their high calling sternly true. 

Such as make good men grieve to think 
That honoured band so few. 



For never did her altars claim 
A stronger light or holier zeal 

To fight for mankind's dearest hopes- 
A world's eternal weal. 



Think, ijot, though persecution's form 
Hath vanished from our dear old land. 

Faith's fortress fronts no subtler foe — 
No deadlier to withstand. 
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Not the fierce tempest in its might 
Spreads wide such waste and overthrow 

As the dread pestilence that steals 
Along its path of woe ; 

For in those dark and troubled days, 
When Freedom, Faith, were soiled and riven, 

Each martyr pile that flamed for truth 
Lighted men's souls to Heaven. 

But Error, with presumptuous mien. 
Forsakes the path our fathers trod. 

Bids man place all his faith in man, 
And little trust in God. 



High intellects and willing hearts. 
Scorning what wiser faith reveres 

Would crush the stronghold of man's hopes, 
The refuge from his fears. 
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Tho* Reason's lamp may flicker through 
Life's little day of toil and gloom, 

Say, can it light the yearning soul 
To realms beyond the tomb? 

No ! Nature in a thousand forms 
Leaves Reason helpless as a child — 

Baffles the boasted power by which 
Heaven's mysteries are reviled. 

The highest wisdom is belief, 
The deepest joy is holy trust. 

Wise faith transcends all intellect, 
The soul is more than dust 



The child that leaves its father's door. 
Abroad o'er unknown paths to roam, 

Rejoices to behold once more 
The light and peace of home. 



REASON AND FAITH, 

And not in learning may be found, 

Nor all philosophy's display, 
That peace the world can never give, 

And cannot take away. 

The simple truths of humble faith 
Are like life's common light and air. 

The meanest and the mightiest soul 
May find its being there. 

The blessed sun I do not see, 

Nor breathe the air by learning's rules; 
My faith can pierce beyond the stars — 

Is wiser than the schools. 
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Logic is great, but one reply 

Shall touch the heart of sage or clown — 
Be falsehood e'er so great or high. 

True men can live it down. 
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Up, then, ye guardians of the Cross ! 

To man the power of faith reveal, 
Nor think a brother's soul to fire 

With what thine may not feel. 

Arouse to earnestness and life. 

Let scoffers scoff and sceptics jeer; 

An earnest spirit, strong for truth. 
Even scomers shall revere. 



And, standing on the Rock of Faith, 
Let words be theirs, let deeds be thine; 

Oh ! not by words the Son of Man 
Did prove his life divine. 

Still earnestness ! each living chord 
Doth vibrate to that iron string; 

Heart work alone to struggling souls 
A Sabbath calm can bring. 
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Fear not for Faith; tho' o'er the world 
Doubf s dreary deluge seems to fall, 

The Ark of man's immortal hopes 
Shall trimnph over all. 

And Reason, Science, yet shall throw 
Their conquered sceptres meekly down — 

« 

Twin gems, to deck, like radiant stars. 
Faith's universal crown ! 



J 
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§ic bos non IBobi^. 



I. 

/^^OME within yon dwelling lowly, 
Little outward pomp is there, 
But the joy of feelings holy 

Mocketh empty fashion's glare; 
Gathered 'neath that roof so humble 

Loving hearts surround the hearth, 
Home-affections, ever blooming, 

Make a paradise of earth : — 
Shall the lesson thence we gather 

Be all heedlessly forgot? 
Children of one common Father, 

We are Brothers — are we not? 



SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 
II. 

The world is but a humble comer 

Of God's limitless creation, 
A resting-spot on man's dark pathway 

To his endless destination; 
Why should ever-restless jarring 

Bring our fleeting home distress? 
Why the soul be wearied warring 

'Gainst unceasing selfishness? 
Children of one common Father — 

Sharers of one common lot — 
Fellow-pilgrims in Life's journey — 

We are Brothers — ^are we not? 

III. 

Childhood, Youth, and Age grown hoary, 
Borne resistless down Life's stream — 

All the triumph, toil, and glory 
Passing like a fevered dream; 
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Through the sunshine, through the shadow, 

To the goal at last we come, 
And the Father*s hand, in darkness 

Guides his wandering children home. 
Wealth, rank, wisdom, strength, and beauty. 

Share alike the common lot; 
Mutual help is mutual duty — 

We are Brothers — ^are we not? 



IV. 

Yes, in very weakness. Brothers, 

Should we heartlessly condemn — 
Showing mercy not to others, 

Can we ask its grace from them? 
Motives from our eyes are hidden. 

Frailty's causes oft unknown. 
By love and duty are we bidden 

Make our Brothers' faults our own; 
Children of one common Father, 



SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 

Unforgiveness be forgot; 
In our frailties read the lesson, 
We are Brothers — are we not? 
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V. 



Some have honours, some have riches, 

Some are wretched, poor, oppressed — 
Some h3,ve freedom, some have shackles, 

Some by pleasure are caressed. 
Thence, my Brothers, Fellow-workers, 

Why should soul from soul be riven? 
Why should earth-entailed distinctions 

Break the Brotherhood of Heaven? 
Chequered marks on Life's strange pages, 

These the grave must quickly blot — 
Heaven before and Death behind us. 

We are Equals — are we not? 
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JAMES PAGAN, 
EDITOR OF THE GLASGOW HERALD, FEBRUARY II, 187O. 



OUNS rise and set, and seasons come and go: 
Silent, amid the changeful, changeless scene, 
From hidden roots fresh buds and blossoms blow, 

Reviving the dead hopes of what hath been. 
So hidden hearts shall keep thy memory green: 

Though but a name to thousands far and near. 
Friends were they who did on thy judgment lean, 

For it was as thy conscience, sound and clear. 
Stranger alike to falseness and to fear; 

Thy work is done — the kind, true heart is still. 
The warfare wages, and I linger here, 

But thou hast past beyond the reach of ill. 
And left, behind the tumult and the strife. 

The unstained record of an Honoured Life 1 
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aEtUiam (Etoart (Ilab0t(me. 

Glasgow, November i, 1865.* 

/^UR old Chief is gone, his bright goal is won, 

And sadly, yet proudly, the nations deplore him; 

Hands crossed o'er his breast, he takes his long rest — 

Unheeded the sunshine and tempest sweep o*er him. 

While the swift years roll past, bringing shadows that 
cast 
Their darkness alike o*er the dead and the living. 
He proclaims from the gloom of his thrice-honoured 
tomb, 
The true man's true duty is doing, not grieving. 

* On the occasion of his being presented with the freedom of the 
City, and shortly after the death of Lord Palmerston. 
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To his comrades behind, ever true, ever kind. 

He gave England's interests and honour in keeping; 
Knowing well that the trust thus bequeathed with 
his dust 
Will be held high and sacred while calm he lies 
sleeping. 

And chief in that band of the great in the land 
Is the man whom we welcome in triumph and glad- 
ness. 
Not the less strong and deep that our eyes and hearts 
keep 
Still traces of weeping, still feelings of sadness. 

Not highest the fame that encircles the name 
That grasps glory's crown where the death-storm 
doth rattle; 

For the fair fields of Peace yield a richer increase, 
More glorious, more pure than the red field of battle. 



WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 
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With a heart keen to feel for the nation's best weal, 
We trust him to blazon our old Island story; 

And revered and secure in the hearts of the poor, 
These hearts be his empire, their blessings his 
glory. 

When he went forth to mark dungeons noisome and 

dark, 

In the Naples of Bomba and spoke to the world ; 

His the hand touched the train that thrilled Europe 

again. 

Till that throne of oppression in ruin was hurled. 

And the spirit* s the same that, 'mid praises or blame, 

Seeks to lessen the pain of the poors' heavy 

burden, — 

That with aim high and holy brings light to the lowly. 

With the proud grateful thanks of his country for 

guerdon. 
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Yet, trust him, he knows that no class should be foes, 
That if changes are sought all must violence shun. 

That each hangs on each, and that wisdom doth teach, 
Though their interests are complex, their welfare 
is one. 



His the rare, regal mind — ^for high purpose designed, 
That, like a fair river, beneficent flowing 

Through field, forest, meadow, through simshine and 
shadow, 
But broadens, and deepens, and clears with its going, 

As we welcome him here need our old country fear — 
With such Statesmen — to keep among nations the 
van? — 
Gladstone, dowered by Heaven, to a proud people 
given — 
The Scholar, the Statesman, the Christian, the 
Man ! 
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OR, SOME FORTY TEARS AGO. 



"1 1 riTHIN the old home looking-glass 

Another face I see, 
Than the face that forty years ago 

Looked laughingly at me; 
The eyes are somewhat dimmer now, 

The cheeks have lost the glow 
That spoke the flush of health and youth 

Some Forty Years Ago. 



Is this the boy of bygone years — 
This old and wrinkled form — 
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Who thought, with all youth's careless ease, 

To take the world by storm? 
Is this the head, white with the flakes 

Of Age's falling snow. 
That shone with wealth of golden curls 

Some Forty Years Ago? 



How rich in happy ignorance 

Of the great world's cares and strife. 
When climbing — ^with high heart and hope- 

The sunny slopes of life ! 
Now, standing near the mountain top, 

The green vales stretch below. 
Where once I roamed with happy mates 

Some Forty Years Ago. 



But up the steep and toilsome path. 
With hearts and hands together, 
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Some dear old friends still climb with me 
Through fair and stormy weather. 

Others have fallen by my side, 
And rest in peace below — 

How changed the faces that I knew 
Some Forty Years Ago ! 
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And forty years have passed away 

Since the moments seemed divine, 
When one fair form, in trembling trust. 

Placed her dear hand in mine, 
And, leaning her full heart on mine. 

In love's tones whispered low, 
"FU travel life's steep path with thee"- 

Some Forty Years Ago. 



And there she sits beyond the fire, 
And still I think her fair. 
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For the sake of all our girls and bo)rs 
That clambered round her chair; 

A deeper and serener love 
Now fills our hearts, I know, 

Than the rapture wild that fired the breast 
Some Forty Years Ago. 



And though the path was rough and steep, 

And strewed with joy and pain, 
For all the happiness iVe met 

I'd tread that path again; 
And though I see with other eyes 

Life's panoramic show, 
It's better than the world I knew 

Some Forty Years Ago. 



October woods are beautiful, 
As are the leaves of spring, 
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And if the years old joys entomb, 

The years new pleasures bring; 
Life's music's now a measured chant, 

And not the lyric flow 
To which the dancing pulse beat time 

Some Forty Years Ago. 



But what although the head turns white, 

And cheeks grow pale and thin, 
The light of love's perennial youth 

May still shine bright within; 
The small harebell in beauty blooms 

Beside the Alpine snow — 
Hearts may be fresh, if not so young, 

As Forty Years Ago ! 
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T HAVE no taste for "chewing," I don't caxe a 

pinch for snuff, 
But, like other great philosophers, I do enjoy a puff. 
Not the puff so universal in these enlightened days. 
That puffs sham wares with genuine lies, altho' that 

puffing pays ; 
That proclaims a man a genius, and lots of things 

as well, 
To hoist him into public note, and make his volume 

sell; 
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That presents a purse of sovereigns, or some other 

piece of pelf, 
To one whose life-long merit has been to mind — 

himself, 
Who thus, without a paradox, the judicious public 

mind 
May truthfully consider a benefactor of his kind; 
That, tho' your little light may be the smallest of 

all tapers. 
Ne'er beneath a bushel puts it out, but puts it in 

the papers; 
That promotes a public company with choice viands 

and wine, 
(They're jolly " Insurance Tables " where you can 

for nothing dine. 
The "policy's" another thing that would slyly seek 

to tone us 
Through the medium of a well-filled paunch, to insure 

for such a "Bonus,") 
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I*m afraid, in short, from puffing even the pulpifs 

not exempt; 
But for all that sort of puffing I possess supreme 

contempt. 

The puff which I incline, I owe the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 

Who found the Mighty Plant of yore in some Vir- 
ginian valley. 

And brought it o'er to this old shore, since which 
the general nation 

Has risen in letters, arts, and wealth, and all civiliza- 
tion. 

Much wiser we, in high degree, than the alchemists 
of old, 

They always turned gold into smoke, but we smoke 
into gold; 

For, from hut and hall, o'er land o'er sea, from 
schooner to three-decker, 
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Smoke fills with gold, in streams untold, the National 
Exchequer. 

Oh ! plant divine, of virtue fine, I feel there's little need 
That I extol in flowing verse the glory of the weed, 
For great and small now o^ti your thrall, by night 

and eke by day, 
The true "fount of inspiration" is cigar or pipe of clay. 
The Sage, puzzled o'er his problem, takes a turn or 

two about 
After a thoughtful whiff, or so, " Eureka " (You- 

Reeky !) its found out 
The Poet poring o'er his verse, for fancies sore bestead. 
Sees images from fragrant wreaths come curling round 

his head; 
The Parson in his study lone, while hammering out 

his sermon. 
Feels notions flowing on his brain, like dews upon 

Mount Hermon; 



/ 
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The Merchant, with grim knitted brow, summing up 

his loss and gains, 
Takes a quiet pipe to clear his views, and mitigate 

his pains; 
The Lawyer o'er his processes, pondering his points 

and pleas. 
Troubled with a tender conscience, takes a smoke 

and feels at ease; 
The Artisan, with " common twist," relieves his daily 

toil, 
And at night smiles through the smoke to see his 

little toddlers smile; 
The Statesman in his closet, pondering, great events 

near ripe, 
Throws light upon the subject through the medium 

of his pipe ; 
And mighty Emperors themselves, rivals in bloody war. 
Have smoked the calumet of peace, and exchanged 

a mild cigar. 
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When strolling forth by field or shore, for quiet 

recreation, 
How much the social weed improves your "walk 

and conversation ! " 
Chewing is nasty, snuifing's brief, and attended with 

much dirt, too. 
But a whiff in moderation is almost a kind of virtue, — 
It soothes dull care, it brightens hope, and what a 

fund of joking, 
Unknown to pipeless heads, can claim its parentage 

from smoking ! 
It disposes to good fellowship, it disposes of your 

phlegm,— 
Who presents you with a fine cheroot, acquires your 

warm esteem; 
And, in short, the man, benighted, who has not 

attained the knack o* 
Drawing it mild, has yet to learn the virtues of 

Tobacco. 
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I know there are reformers, whose first mishap was 
their birth, 

Who, if they had their way unchecked, would re- 
form us off the earth; 

Who, if you dan^t do as they do, or choose to do 
as they don't, 

Condemn you as most culpable, and an awful fuss 
is made on't. 

One most ethereal section would derive immense 
relief 

Could they but prevail with you and me to abstain 
from eating beef — 

Proving by logic, lame enough, I might be octo- 
genarian 

Were I to live on beans and pease, and turn a 
Vegetarian. 

Another shows a pot of beer, or cheerful glass of 
toddy. 



SMOKE. 
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Are inventions of Beelzebub to ruin soul and body ; 
Altho', if that "old gentleman" had invented such 

a drink. 
He'd have made a strenuous effort to keep it all, I 

rather think ; 
Another hot enthusiast (they have but one common 

type), 

Strains all his lungs and energies to extinguish my 

poor pipe ; 
'Tis hard to say, between the fumes his virtue doth 

evoke 
And the fumes of my tobacco pipe, which is the 

greater smoke. 
While in eating, drinking, smoking, I alike condemn 

excess, 
Man's joys in this hard world are few, I cannot 

wish them less; 
Think I can judge as well as you of what is safe and 

wise, 
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Take the mote from yours before you look in other 

people's eyes. 
The worst weed in the world, by for, alas that ifs 

no rarity ! 
Is what our moral botanists call the lack of common 

charity ; 
Would that thai might be consumed in smoke, till 

the purifying flame 
Showed the Fragrant Flower in all men's hearts, 

and the place from whence it came ! 
Wisdom consists not in extremes, but in prudent 

moderation. 
And not the least intemperance is intemperate con- 
demnation ; 
Such zealots do more harm than good, howe'er they 

choose to cloak it — 
I beg of them to put this truth into their pipe and 

smoke it. 
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T ADY, I have not seen, and ne'er may see, 

Thy gracious face; but this full well I know — 
A people's deep and tender sympathy 
Has followed thee beneath the cruel blow 
That wrought thy woman's heart such bitter woe; 
Though fire and faggot long have ceased to be. 
The Martyr spirit still endures below, — 
A Heroine's strength of soul was found in thee, 
To meet and crush the dastard caliminy. 
That, reckless and malignant, tried to sow 
The seeds of poison in a household's peace : 
But Truth and Innocence, thank God, have power 
To make a villain's blackest Falsehood cower — 
While that shall die, their glory shall increase 1 
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"Once," says Dr. Johnson (Boswell's Li/e), " I was disobedient : 
I refused to attend my father to Uttoxeter Market. Pride was the 
source of that refusal, and the remembrance of it was painful. A 
few years ago I desired to atone for this fault. I went to Uttoxeter 
in very bad weather, and stood for a considerable time bareheaded 
in the rain, on the spot where my father's stall used to stand. In 
contrition I stood, and I hope the penance was expiatory." In 
another account the illustrious penitent states : — "I went into the 
market at the time of high business, uncovered my head, and stood 
with it bare an hour before the stall which my father had formerly 
used, exposed to the sneers of the standers-by and the inclemency 
of the weather." 



T^WICE forty years have come and gone, 

The Winter's blight, the Summer's bloom. 
Since England's Abbey* looked upon 
One more illustrious tomb. 

* Dr. Johnson was buried in the south transept of Westminster 
Abbey, close to the coffin of Garrick and near the foot of Shakspeare's 
monument, 20th December, 1784. 
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From near and far, with reverent tread, 
That hallowed fane the pilgrim brings. 

To commune with the immortal dead — 
Poets, Heroes, Statesmen, Kings, 



Where, crowned with honours and with fame, 
The dust of Genius loves to lie — 

No nobler tomb could greatness claim — 
For such, a man might die. 



And, mingled with that sacred earth. 
No manlier dust now slvunbers there 

Than that strange form of fear and mirth. 
Of strength and weakness rare. 



Who, sepulchred, dwells with us yet, 
A guest at every English hearth; 

While living men like shadows flit, 
This dead man walks the earth. 
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We see his figure, hear his tone, 
Gaze on his melancholy look, 

Immortal (tho* fourscore years gone) 
In BoswelPs wondrous book. 



Despised, forlorn, diseased, unknown, 
Felt, dauntless Worth his only claim, 

He fought his way, bravely, alone, 
To Competence and Fame. 



For houseless oft, oft wanting bread, 
He walked the London wilderness, 

With sinking heart and weary head, 
And thoughts of bitterness. 



Too proud to use the little ways 
Of little minds to win the great — 

Be this his glory, this his praise. 
He faced and conquered Fate. 
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And kings were proud to court him then, 
And greater, mightier far than kings — 

Such power to mould the minds of men 
From truth and genius springs. 



For common kings are common dust, 
The sceptre passes with their breath; 

The Kings of Thought — a nobler trust — 
Are throned and crowned by Death. 

These pass with all their pomp and state 
To swift oblivion's kindred gloom; 

Those death's pale hand doth consecrate 
To rule from out the tomb. 



Behold this man — the Poet, Sag 
The wearer of fulfilled renown, 

Fare on his sacred pilgrimage 
To Uttoxeter town. 
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With humble heart, but unblanched face, 
Scarred by the mortal strife of years, 

Calm in the crowded market-place, 
'Mid laughter, scorn, and jeers 



The brave man stands, imcovered head, 
In beating wind and blinding rain. 

In memory of the sire long dead, — 
The word that gave him pain. 



The rains may beat, the winds may blow, 
These quail not the courageous heart; 

But gibes from Dulness, high or low. 
How hard to bear the smart ! 



The empty laugh and emptier speech, 
Dunces and witlings may command; 

Wisdom and Love alone can teach 
Kin souls to understand. 
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If vacant Mockery finds its food 

In all that nobler souls disown, 
Reverence for what is brave and good 

But mirrors back our own. 



And gibes and sneers like rain may pelt, 
These turn no true heart from its road; 

They balked not what this good man felt 
He owed his sire and God. 



Long years before, two score and ten, 
The Boy had crossed the Father's will; 

That thought, amid the world and men, 
Had power to vex him still. 



And the sole time in all his years 
He e'er contemned a father's love, 

He thus by penitential tears 
Would expiate above. 
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There a full hour in contrite thought 
He stands — ^returns his pilgrim road, 

Praying that so the penance wrought 
Might be received by God. 



A sight to wet the hardest face 
With tears, shall cover with renown 

That erst unnoted market-place. 
And unknown, little town. 



For so the lowliest spot of earth 
Is hallowed by a light divine. 

Wherever Genius, Valour, Worth, 
Have made their glory shine. 



That father's spirit from on high 
Gazed down in love upon his son. 

And I must think Our Father nigh 
When the brave deed was done. 
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What good from such an act could flow? 

Exclaim the shallow-wise, and dull; 
I cannot tell, I only know 

The deed was beautiful. 



I only know that filial love 
Is beautiful wherever found, 

And trebly beautiful above 
The head by glory crowned. 



If sapless heart or vacant head 
Mock pious reverence — dutjr's call — 

Wise men will mourn for reverence dead, 
Or that it is so small. 



I pray, 'mong all our works and ways, 
And struggles to be rich and great, 

More reverence might light the days, 
More humbleness, less hate. 
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Tho' Science, Learning, Wealth, and Art, 
Onward in proud procession move, 

What boots it, if the world's great heart 
Wants reverence and love? 



That manly greatness, truest worth 

Do still with Love and Wisdom join- 
That on the lowliest spot on earth 
The light of heaven may shine — 



That true humility is grand. 

True reverence noble, duty brave, — 
Treasure these lessons as ye stand 

By Samuel Johnson's Grave. 
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Witt Atlantic ^tlegraph. 



JULY, 1866. 



T^HE vision of the vanished age 

Becomes the lord of this, 
When shadowy thought and wondrous fact 

Meet with a bridal kiss. 
In silent hours a thought from God 

Upon the rapt soul gleams, 
And gives bright conquests to man's hands 

Beyond his wildest dreams. 



Four centuries have well-nigh passed 
Since Columbus, trustful, brave, 
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Followed the trembling needle 
Far across the unknown wave — 

Wearily through long days groping 
Toward the unknown strand, 

Till the glorious morning broke, and brought 
The thrilling shout of " Land ! '' 



Thrice defeated, but not conquered, 

In her conflict with the main, 
Science, with British hearts and hands. 

Shall try and try again; 
And, lo ! the waste of waters pierced. 

And the thousand dangers run. 
The magic marriage-ring is clasped 

That joins two worlds in one ! 



Trailing o*er ocean mountain. 
Ocean valley, ocean plain; 
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Through scenes unknown, mysterious, vast. 

Wanders the wondrous chain; 
Through the secrets of old Chaos 

The flashing words shall flee, 
And the lightning of the heavens become 

The Spirit of the Sea ! 



The Worker scorn the Dreamer ! 

He is nobler than he seems — 
The mightiest triumphs of mankind 

Were only once but dreams : 
From the far-off" Pisgah mountain 

He descries the Promised Land, 
And the great world gladly follows 

Where it cannot understand. 



Speakers of a common language. 
Bearers of a common name. 
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Joint-heirs to the old Mother's 
Great inheritance of fame, 

It is well, although the rolling seas 
Children and mother part. 

Science can bring ye face to face, 
And, better, heart to heart. 



For Science and her triumphs 

I hold of meaner worth, 
But as she serves to bind in one 

The peoples of the earth; 
Leads to truer, loftier life, and sends 

Through souls from zone to zone. 
The electric thrill of prayer and praise 

To God's eternal throne. 



And the Mother, old but stately, 
Feels all a mother's pride 
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In the children, now grown great and free, 

Once nourished by her side; 
And though transient clouds may sometimes dim 

The just souFs clearer view. 
The child shall love the old home, and prize 

The old Mother's glories too. 



Here, encompassed by the mysteries 

Of ocean, earth, and sky, 
Man, the crowning mystery, was not sent 

To eat, and sleep, and die; 
Not for mere material triumphs. 

Nor ambition, ease, or pelf. 
But to win, by conquering Nature, 

The empire of himself. 



And the crowning human glory. 
The last reach of human skill, 
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Is to trace its work with reverence 
To the high Almighty will; 

To know the lowliest, loftiest powers 
To fleeting mortals given, 

Are sacred trusts for mankind, 
And the delegates of Heaven. 



Thus may the fleets of commerce. 

O'er the seas that come and go, 
And the world-engirdling cable, 

Buried in the depths below. 
Bear messages of love and trust 

Through all the earth abroad. 
Till men own their common brotherhood. 

Their common Father, God ! 



lyi 



^Iw ®kck'0 ^0UiaB- 



REMINISCENCE— REVERIE— »ANTICIPATION. 



I. 

A WAY among the mountains, 

Where the winds are fresh and free, 
To roam the heather-purpled braes, 

Or range the daisied lea. 
There the heart so dead and weary 
'Mid the thronging haunts of men. 
Buoyant with the breath of Nature, 
Bounds with boyhood's pulse again. 
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II. 

With the silent hills around us, 

And the summer sky above, 
Bending o'er the sleeping landscape. 

Like th' All Father's eye of love ; 
Spirits from primal Eden 

Seem to haunt the whispering wind- 
For Paradise in Natiure's nooks 

Hath left its breath behind. 



III. 

When from the city's dust we went, 

Beneath the summer sun, 
With what a wealth of joyous hopes 

The journey was begun ! 
Oh ! in that brief enfranchisement 

We felt our manhood's worth 
When treading, with bold steps and free, 

The heather of the North. 



THE CLERK'S HOLIDA K 
IV. 

For human hearts are better 

Than ledgers or than bales, 
And languid pulses need the life 

That dwells in mountain gales. 
Our summer holidays — how brief! — 

Bring back the glorious time 
When to youth all earth was Eden, 

And the age was in its prime. 
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V. 

The echoing laugh, the joyous song, 

Of many a bygone year 
Still flush the soul with happiness, 

And linger on the ear. 
Kind Memory treasures up the scenes 

For weary heart and brain, 
And thus, amid the city's dust, 

We tread the hills again. 
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VI. 

Dear land of glens and mountains, 

My heart aye yearns for thee, 
Like a little child that yeameth 

For a doating mother's knee* 
Through the city's gloom thy memories 

Rejoicing visions yield. 
Like a burst of noon-tide radiance 

When it lights a far-off field. 



VII. 

Well for the heart that still can keep. 

Amid the town's loud noise, 
A sacred nook for ever fresh 

To Nature's purer joys; 
That in the crowded street can see, 

Or in the lonely room, 
The glinting streams, the breezy hills. 

The golden-tasseled broom. 
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VIII. 

Oh ! our boyhood's hillside wanderings, 

When the bold and thoughtless words 
Came free and fearless from the heart 

Like songs of forest birds, 
Before the world's cold wisdom 

Had taught us to control, 
'Neath specious airs and measured phrase. 

The language of the soul. 



IX. 

Men buy and sell their nobler selves 

In counting house and mart : 
Can profit, cent, per cent, redeem 

The freshness of the heart — 
The faith and free simplicity 

Of youthhood's time of joy. 
That makes the boy blush for the man. 

The man regret the boy? 
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X. 

Not a little nodding heather bell 

But shames our formal ways, 
Not a merry lark that showers from heaven 

Her silver songs of praise ; 
The mountain, forest, murmuring bum, 

Loch, dell, and bosky glen. 
Call thee forth, Oh weary toiler. 

To be a boy again. 



XI. 

Coming laughing through the valleys. 

See young Summer crowned with flowers, 
Garlanding with starry coronals 

The long imprisoned hours; 
Here my heart is stirred to welcome her, 

The ever fair and bright. 
Like a hidden plant in darkness 

Seeking blindly for the light. 
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XII. 

When Spring's immortal miracle 

Sweeps Winter from the plain, 
So seems it, the most sapless branch 

Would strive to bud again; 
And thus amid our daily toil. 

And the City's surge and roar. 
We look and long for time to gaze 

On Nature's face once more. 



XIII. 

The glory of a summer day — 

Light heart, a friend, and health — 
Are more than all the vanities 

And hollow pomp of wealth : 
The woods, the streams, the hills have power 

To purify and cheer; 
Wise Nature's priceless joys are cheap. 

The World's alone are dear. 

M 
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XIV. 

Then away among the mountains, 

Where the winds are fresh and free — 
The heather bells shall ring glad peals 

Of joy to welcome thee ; 
And thy heart, athirst and weary 

'Mid the noisy haunts of men. 
Buoyant with Nature's breath, shall boimd 

With Boyhood's pulse again ! 
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"^jcrejrt the ^ittiaticm." 



TF Disappointment dogs your steps 

It's hard to help repining, 
But small philosophy it shows 

To go for ever whining; 
Having done all that man can do 

To make or win occasion, 
Come! just without too much concern 

Accept the situation. 



Whether from Fortune's gilded car 
You happen to be tilted. 
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Or whether by a handsome girl 

You happen to be jilted, 
Don't dedicate your time and lungs 

To useless objurgation, 
But, picking up your limbs and — heart, 

Accept the situation. 



If friends whom you, through thick and thin, 

Have oftentimes befriended, 
Should sink their sense of gratitude 

When these good deeds are ended : 
Remembering there's no bitterness — 

How sad the observation ! — 
Like the rancour of once bosom-friends, 

Accept the situation. 



What though the motive for your act 
Has been a brave and true one. 



''ACCEPT THE SITUA TION:' i8i 

That's just the reason why some folks 

Will coin a false and new one, 
And shrug the dubious shrug, and drop 

The sly insinuation — 
But, trusting Right, and waiting Light, 

Accept the situation. 



Your heart was set on some grand scheme — 

With heart how hope increases ! — 
When lo ! it vanished like a dream. 

And tumbled all to pieces. 
You cry because of milk that's spilt — 

A fruitless operation; 
Drying your eyes, likewise the milk. 

Accept the situation. 



If your achievements with your hopes 
You find by no means tally. 
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No wonder, when comparing notes. 
You feel in general smally. 

Some bom to follow, some to lead- 
Each has his destination ; 

Mine to command, yours to obey— 
Accept the situation. 



The world is full of ups and downs 

And many curious turnings. 
And some big men are only clowns, 

For all your weak heartburnings. 
Better the lowly, if it's true, 

Than the loftiest pinchbeck station; 
The True's a rock can stand a shock ; 

Accept the situation. 



Life's train is whirling past, old boy; 
In what class do you journey? 
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First, Second, Third? — ^the speed's the same; 

If Third, First needn't spurn ye. 
Ashes to Ashes, Dust to Dust! 

Behold the final station ! 
Not then we may, but then we must 

Accept the situation. 
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THREE SALT WATER LYRICS. 



I. 



^aitt "f^tott th« SBater." 



I. 

T'M at the coast, by the sounding sea, 

I am where, I think, I should'nt be, 
For it rains from morning on till night 
As I gaze through the window in woful plight. 
Through the pane nothing but rain. 
Through the rain nothing but pain. 
And I tumble myself on the sofa again. 
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11. 

Gent's, in the morning, when going to town, 
And in the evening, when coming down, 
Look, in the steamers, deplorable fellows — 
Just like a caigo of wet imibrellas. 
With the endless rain, they all agree^ 
'Twould just be as well to live in the sea, 
Or better, than at such a cost to roam, 
To live beneath a pump at home. 

Rain, rain, on sea, shore, and plain, 
A plashing chorus, a dreary refrain. 

III. 

Should I foolishly venture out in a boat, 
No sooner I'm seated and right afloat, 
Than down comes a drenching deluge of rain 
That sends me scampering home again. 
Wet all over, and wet all through. 
Till I feel very much like liquid glue. 
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Rain, rain, rain, rain. 

Rain for ever, nothing but rain. 

IV. 

When the sun for a few sickly moments shines, 
And the ladies come forth in their crinolines, 
White 'broidered petticoats, trim parasols. 
And arch little bloomers, to take their strolls: 
Swash comes the rain on their poor little polls, 
And they shelter in rocks and all sorts of holes. 
From the pitiless, pelting, pouring rain. 
Wishing well up in the city again. 

V. 

Drizzling rain on sea and shore. 

Will the sun ever "come out" any more? 

I look thro* the pane of the window with pain, 

All dashed and blurred with the steaming rain; 

And I hop against hope through the room in vain 

That the clouds will run off and the sun come again ; 
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But they spit in my face with the utmost disdain, 
And o'er me seem doomed for ever to reign. 



VI. 

I walk abroad in my waterproof cloak, 
From my chibouque perusing big volumes of smoke; 
But the clouds above, all swollen and ripe, 
Drop down a douche bath and put out my pipe. 
So, thro' the rain to my damp room again, 
Steaming steam fit to drive a train. 
I try to read, and I try to talk; 
I try to joke, and I try to walk; 
(Sometimes I'm not very sure if I swear. 
Which some learned pundits think clears the air;) 
But a walk in the wet at the coast is "no go," 
And reading, and talking, and joking are slow. 
So I turn to my post at the window again: 
Gazing ruefully out at the mist and the rain; 
Rain for ever, nothing but rain. 
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VII. 



But my months of probation are nearly o'er 
When I'll make my escape from the drizzling shon 
The misty hills, and the dreary main, 
And seek the comfbrts of the Goosedubs again : 
One don't need, I think, to leave Glasgow for rai] 

Rain, rain, everywhere rain, 

The millenium of ducks has arrived, it is plaii 
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11. 



^tisx Jttahxms'jj JfawtoeU txr tke <S^a«ib£* 



T^AREWILL to the cost for the sayson, 

Farewill to the salt water say, 
Which looks so subloime and so plazin', 
Behilt from the top of the quay. 

No more 
We'll persaive the big breakers roar, 
Nor quietly praymble along the say-shore. 

How refreshin' to rise in the momin' 
And plunge in the clare sparklin' foam, 
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With the sun up on high all adomin', 
And then prosaid laysurely home, 

And ait 
Your breakfast laid out on the cloth so nate 
By your own little wife so smart an' complate. 

Or along the fresh bache for to wander 

With Wann at the top of the poll, 
Whose nate little fut makes you ponder, 

And in your poor heart puts a hole. 

Ach them gurls ! 
With their broight shinin' curls 
Hanging over their purty white shouldthers in swurls. 

Or to go out a fishin' and boatin'. 

And catchin' of whitins to try — 
While you might, catchin' nought, its worth notin', 

Be caught with a hook from an eye — 

Never mind, 
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If s the swatest sensation you'll find, 

And love, sure we know, tho' not deaf, is quite blind. 



Then the poor little, dear little childther 
Rowl about, and get tanned red and brown; 

Poor Biddy, I thought it wud killed her, 
Seein' them poinin' away in the town; 

Now aich little shark 

Has a stomach, worth while to remark, 

Fit to ait and dejist the contints of the Ark. 



But now I am off to the city. 
With its din, an' its durt, an' its pegs; 

With janius like moine, its a pity 
I should deal in butter and eggs; 

But ochone. 

It needn't be towld, for it's very well known, 

You'll find big men in shops and louts on a throne. 
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Och the cost is the place for enjoyment, 

No other place like it, I'm bound; 
But all must reshume their employment, 
And lave the salt say for dry ground. 

So I'm here, 
With these swate recolleckshuns to cheer. 
The long round of work for another short year. 
An* keep meself fresh in this quare atmosphere. 
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III. 



^t iht Coa^t. 



/^NCE again the Summer's glory 

Streams abroad o'er land and sea, 
That bright page in Nature's story, 

Life, and joy, and liberty, — 
The annual miracle we view, 
For ever old, for ever new. 



And the weary heart rejoices, 
And burgeons once again 

N 
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*Mong the thousand cheerful voices 

Of wood and sea and plain ; 
For hearts are like the summer flowers. 
And take the colour of the hours. 



Now the pent-up city dweller 
By the sea his respite takes; 

Scholar, worker, buyer, seller, 

Don short coats and wide-a-wakes, 

And doff the cobwebs of the town 

That o'er their souls a year have grown. 



Children, glad beyond all measure, 
From dull tasks and "all that" free, 

See a boundless world of pleasure 
In the cottage by the sea — 

Resolved thereof their fill to sup, 

Since boats are down and schools are up. 



A T THE COAST. 

And the jolly sun is gilding 

With glad light yon happy band, 

Who with gleeful noise are building 
Small sand castles on the sand — 

Structures as strong as some we raise, 

With much ado, in later days. 
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Merry laughter, bright eyes glancing, 
Greet us on our devious way, 

And the little boats are dancing 
With glad freights in yonder bay; 

Pray in the world — ^that larger boat— 

We may as lightly, gaily float. 



This, the best of all Exchanges 
To which merchants may resort; 

Here at large the lawyer ranges. 
When he slyly comes to court. 
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With her — a soul above his fees — 
Love stronger than all legal pleas. 

Here tired Labour, homy-handed, 
Breathes a transient holiday, 

And his heart is much expanded 
With his toddlers all at play; 

And in the freedom of the sea 

He feels the pulse of liberty. 

The parson here forgets he teaches 
Wandering by the beach alone, 

For he finds old Ocean preaches 
Sermons better than his own — 

The gloom, the glory, and the strife. 

The mirror of our mortal life. 



Let us think with helpful pity, 
As we wander by the shore, 



AT THE COAST, 

Of the thousands in the city 

With no rest or joy in store, 
To whom from squalid w)mds is given 
Their brightest, only glimpse of heaven ! 
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For, alas ! each Summer^s glory 
Like a transient smile flits past. 

When comes Old Winter hoary, 

Who, too soon, shall bring the last; 

Then drink fresh joy from each fair scene, 

While skies are blue and leaves are green ! 
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^ht <Spirii0. 



T ATELY on a midnight dreary, 
Sitting by the fire so cheery, 
Listening to the storm that beat and blew 
With blustering gust and roar; 
While I sat serenely smoking, 
Suddenly there came a knocking. 
As of some one rudely poking, 
Poking at my chamber door — 
"'Tis some dirty ill-bred spirit 
Knocking at my chamber door — 

Only that and nothing more." 
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But to face the audacious knocker 

I seized the shining poker, 

While my heart went jumping, thumping, 

As I never felt before; 

For through the storm's loud shrieking 

I heard high voices speaking — 

Tis some thief s ghost that is sneaking 

On the outside of the door — 

Some vile spirit entrance seeking 

By the keyhole of the door — 

This perhaps and nothing more. 



Hesitating then no longer. 
Presently my legs grew stronger, 
And, brandishing the poker, 
I strode towards the door; 
When, without one word of fable, 
The ponderous parlour table 
Marched as fast as it was able 
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Right across the parlour floor; 

Danced across the room, and then assumed 

Its post beside the door — 

Which is true, and something more. 



Outside louder grew the knockings, 

Till I shook within my stockings, 

And then there came a thundering bang, 

Far louder than before; 

While the ponderous parlour table 

Danced as fast as it was able, 

Kicking up a noise like Babel, 

Which I could not well explore; 

Let my legs be firm a moment. 

And this mystery explore — 

'Tis a drunk man, nothing more. 



For now I well remember, 

la the dark days of December, 
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Full many a drouthy crony 
Proceeds from door to door — 
Pouring forth the flowing whisky 
And, thereby getting frisky, 
Plays many a curious plisky 
And raises many a splore — 
It may be spirit rappers 
On t'other side the door — 

Only that and nothing more. 



So pulling up my breeches, 
With many tugs and hitches, 
I turned the key within the lock 
And opened wide the door, 
When arose a mighty bawling 
And a sudden stick came mauling. 
That sent me quickly sprawling. 
Sprawling on the parlour floor; 
And I said that spirit rapping 
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I very much deplore — 

I think I rather swore. 



And, shouting for a bobby 

Till my voice rang through the lobby, 

I made efforts to collect myself 

Lying spilt upon the floor; 

But it's a fact outrageous 

That no guardian beak courageous 

With whiskers so umbrageous, 

Hears, however loud you roar, 

So, assisted by the poker, 

I crawled towards the door — 

Darkness there and nothing more. 



Still the table it kept prancing. 
And a private hornpipe dancing. 
As if it's soul rejoiced to see 
The sufferings that I bore. 



THE SPIRITS. 

Wrathful at the wooden joker 

I smashed it with the poker, 

When the loud tumultuous knocker 

Fled from my chamber door, 

Shouting, to spirit rappers. 

Never open wide your door Anymore, 

And I murmured Nevermore ! 
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(as seen by the naked eye). 



I. 

T^AY dawned on Pollocks level sweep, 

And Cart's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cathkin mountains lone; 
Autumnal glory flushed the plains 
Where lives, revered and loved, and reigns 
Sir John the Good, whose wide domains 

With yellow lustre shone. 

* Note. — Though this refers to a sham fight which took place 
near Glasgow some years ago, the volunteer movement is now so 
general, and these events are so like each other, that the piece may 
be intelligible in other parts of the country as well as in that to 
which it owed " a local habitation and a name." 
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II. 

Three gates gave entrance to the sward, 
Three policemen kept watch and ward; 
Three hundred not enough to guard 

Against the day's disasters — 
When crowds came heaving, deep and wide, 
And rolling on like ocean's tide, 
The miserable three defied. 

Proving themselves the masters. 

III. 

As conjured up by magic skill. 
Huge tents arose on holm and hill; 
Galore of whisky, porter, ale, 

And sandwich, biscuit, scone; 
And gingerbeer and lemonade, 
Right, left, were lavishly displayed 
Ah ! here was awful havoc made 

Before the day had flown. 
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IV. 



Meantime, Goosedubs pours out a throng 
At least three hundred thousand strong, 
With shout and laugh, and joke and song, 
They march vociferously along 

To reach the Yimous field. 
'Buses and cars, and carts and cabs. 
Ladies and swells, and painted drabs, 
Weavers and drapers, tailors, snabs, 
Teetotalers and drunken swabs, — 

Right on the pell-mell reeled. 

V. 

Like twenty Trongates tumbled out, 
They press along the living route — 

Their motto Sauve qui peut; 
Oh ! many a bouncing crinoline, 
And many a hat of glossy shine. 
And tail-less coat, sleek, superfine, 
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And stomach that forgot to dine, 
That battle-field will rue. 



VI. 

But, hark ! loud bugle, trump, and drum, 
And martial tramp, and stifled hum. 
Proclaim the conquering heroes come ; 

And quick o'er hill and plain, 
Far stretching out for many a mile. 
They spread their lines of rank and file, 
While each brave warrior lifts his tile 
To cool his manly brow awhile, 

From which sweat dropped like rain. 



VII. 

The signal gun upon the height 
Booms warning for the coming fight. 

And soldiers stand to arms; 
E^ach tent, thronged like a buzzing hive. 
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Gives forth its myriads, all alive, 
Who push, and squeeze, and haul, and drive, 
To witness war's alarms. 

VIII. 

When once again the cannon spoke. 
Forth from the serried lines there broke 
A rattling storm of sound and smoke ; 

While from the woods and loans 
An answering storm was backward hurled. 
Like emptying — (for all the world) — 

A thousand carts of stones. 



IX. 

By this, above, below, around, 

The din of battle's thundering sound 

Had clothed with crowds the heaving ground, 

Fierce and disorderly. 
Who rushed and pushed with might and main, 
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And broke the ranks, a view to gain — 
Beaks, Riflemen, and all were vain 
To dam the wild melee. 



X. 

O many a scarred and gallant "Grey" 
Beheld that combat with dismay — 
They had not fought for many a day 

On such tumultuous field ; 
The charging squadrons swept the plain, 
The human tide swept back amain — 
Hats rose and stooped, and rose again, 
Resolved their footing to maintain, 

Scorning an inch to yield. 



XI. 



But darker than the battle's pall, 
The gloaming shades began to fall 



o 
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When shrilled the bugle's echoing call 

The homeward ranks to form; 
Then friends and foes in many a line, 
With martial tread to music fine, 
In scattered companies combine — 
Thinking, perchance, where they shall dine, 
And imbibe something warm. 



XII. 

Reckless of damage and expense, 

The crowding myriads charge each fence. 

And seek a speedier exit thence 

To join the swarming route; 
Ladies, all breathless, old and young, 
Across by stalwart arms are flung; 
Some to the topmast branches clung. 
And crinolines in mid air hung, 

Before they could get out. 
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XIII. 



The fight is fought, the battle's o'er, 
The surging thousands backward pour; 
A thousand wheels, with crashing roar, 

Sweep on toward Saint Mungo; 
Without a moment's breath or pause, 
Without one thought of civil laws, 
Through Crossmyloof and PoUokshaws, 

And thy famed town, Strathbungo. 



xrv. 

O ! memorable afternoon, 
O ! sorry thanks for generous boon. 
When lady fair and graceless loon. 
On Polloc made such ravages. 
For scarce on real battle ground. 
More wreck and ruin might be found, 
Than strewed the lawns and copses round;- 
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A foreign traveller might propound 
It was the work of savages. 



XV. 

Not the less gratitude is due 

To Good Sir John, who open threw 

His rich domains for that great view. 

With prompt and princely hand. 
Yet may the hopeful minstrel say — 
That not once more, for many a day, 
PoUoc shall see a bloodless fray 
Work such fell ruin and decay, 

In all that pleasant land. 
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Tj^ACH traveller in his tiny barque 

Sweeps on through sunshine and through dark, 
And one more tide has washed the shore — 
Life's river rolls for evermore. 



Some with bright hopes and joyous song, 
And some with sorrow borne along ; 
Above the weeping, o'er the glee, 
The murmur of the distant sea. 
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Some struck by fierce and sudden gales. 
With broken masts and shattered sails. 
Strive sore, in darkness and in dread. 
To catch one glimpse of light ahead. 

But though the path is very dim, 
Behold, it is well known to Him 
Who calmly guides the vessel's prow — 
A gleam of glory round His brow, 

That streams athwart the weary waste, 
O'er which the traveller sweeps in haste. 
And lights for all, for you, for me. 
The darkness of the unknown sea \ 



Each hath his sorrows not a few. 
But each his joys and duties too; 
And this stem voyage more demands, 
Than downcast face and folded hands. 



THE RIVER, 

Then brave and hopeful may we guide 
Our frail barques o'er the flowing tide, 
And strong and steady onward steer 
For the far land that lies so near. 
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Though oft upon the wild waves tossed — 
The river passed, the dim sea crossed — 
Behold we reach the shining shore. 
Where "Life shall live for evermore!" 
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"XTEW hopes, new doubts, new joys, new fears, 

Come with the coming of the years : 
Whatever the unknown Future be. 
My soul, O God ! shall trust in Thee. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter come 
And go, while I am travelling home — 
Like clouds across the azure driven — 
Eternal Summer blooms in Heaven. 
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The cares of Earth like mists arise 

To cloud the glory of the skies ; 

My soul would pierce the darkness through, 

And to its natal home be true. 



The lessening path my feet have trod 
Was marked at every step by God — 
With bleak winds came, or withering showers, 
Soft breezes and the breath of flowers. 



My King, my Father, still the same 
That smoothed the way by which I came; 
Whatever the unknown Future be. 
My soul, O God! shall trust in Thee. 

Such confidence alone can cheer 
The gloom, the glory of the year; 
Therefore I pray for stronger faith — 
My trust in Life, my hope in Death ! 
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'X'HE day that Christ was bom ! 

What meaning and what memories are there? 
Another light comes with the sacred mom, 

Thoughts that have birth elsewhere; 
The lowly manger, and the stranger's tomb. 
And life transfigured in immortal bloom ! 

Methinks I hear those strains 

Ring through the silent centuries that are gone. 
That thrilled the shepherds on lone Bethlehem's plains, 

Their echoes still roll on — 
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On the earth, peace (the choras of the sky), 
Goodwill to men, glory to God on high ! 

Like an electric chain. 

Piercing all oceans, girding every land. 
The distant and long-parted meet again. 

On holy ground they stand. 
Heart answers heart on this most gracious day. 
Though seas divide, and each is far away. 

Circle the festal board. 

Bright with the light and happiness of home. 
The dear and distant ones shall be restored. 

Though now they cannot come; 
Fancy and memory fill each vacant chair. 
Other eyes see not, but we find them there. 

Hark ! mingled with the mirth. 
The bitter winds bear many a dull refrain 
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Of hidden grief from many a lonely hearth, 

Sickness and want and pain ; 
To double joy is to befriend distress, 
And Christmas dawned the desolate to bless. 



Behold, the feast is spread ! 

The flaming Yule log flaming ever higher; 
So may each dim, confused, cold life be led 

To warm and to aspire. 
Till the day dawns beyond, and there is given 
Sublimer joy — to keep the feast in heaven ! 
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A LAS I how much of life is lost 

In foolish, vain contending ! 

Were it not well to count the cost 

When life each day is ending? 
As points of variance grow small 

Our arguments grow stiffer, 
Forgetting still whaf s worth them all- 
We may agree to differ. 



See Churches waging bitter war, 
On barren doctrine leaning. 
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And darkening Duty's sacred star 
With words of little meaning; 

And as the weaiy world goes round, 
The din grows louder, faster; 

Thdr tickled ears may like the sound, 
But how about the Master? 



External unity is naught, 

But as it leads to labour 
In deeds of mercy, and we're taught 

To love and help our neighbour. 
This unity we all may preach — 

Mind, heart, and hand united — 
But stem life-work, by endless speech. 

Is hindered, marred, and blighted. 



The cobwebs that heaven's glory hide. 
And look so strong and stately, 
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When, by brave work, they're brushed aside. 

They do not touch us greatly; 
Work, earnest work, the world around 

With earnest heart pursuing — 

The grand creed-solvent is not found 
In talking^ but in doit^. 



Ah me ! if half the time and strength 

We give to blank air beating, 
Were given to needed work, at length 

We'd see the Devil retreating. 
And desolate places, one by one, 

Where shivering misery cowers. 
Would warm beneath a brighter sun, 

And bloom with fairer flowers. 



A hundred scarcely differing creeds 
Might all be one in spirit — 
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In the high thoughts and noble deeds. 
That shall the crown inherit; 

But men, much more than they suspect. 
Pleased with a bleaker region, 

Exalt the petty claims of sect, 
And think that means religion. 



From such poor soil no gracious plants 

Have ever sprung or thriven — 
We fight to push our private wants, 

And say we fight for Heaven : 
May such laborious mockery cease. 

Proud hearts, vain ears, delighting — 
How sad that ministers of peace 

Should spend their years in fighting I 



Fighting ! But not to crush the foes 
That tear men's souls asunder — 
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Fighting! But not to staunch the woes 

Whereat God's angels wonder ! 
Oh ! come thou fair and gentle Dove, 

Brood o'er the troubled waters, 
And bathe in Charity and Love 

Earth's mourning sons and daughters ! 
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DUNBLANE— DOUNE— CALLANDER— PASS OF LENY — LOCHEARN- 
BALQUHIDDER — GLEN OGLE — KILLIN — FINLARIG — ^THE TAY- 
ABERFELDY — DUNKELD — THE END. 



/^^OME, Memory, at the Muse's voice, 

In vanished days again rejoice ! 
Though passed away Hke Summer's rain, 
These fragrant days shall live again. 
And even amid stem Winter's gloom 
Shall many a distant landscape bloom. 
Which happy feet have wandered o'er, 
In the glad days that are no more; 
For wondrous visions haunt the eye 
Within the halls of Memory : 
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There may I wander at my will 
Among these pictures, changeless, still; 
For me, the long-dead Autumn breeze 
Makes music 'mong the phantom trees, 
The flashing river rolls along. 
Each copse is vocal yet with song, 
The spreading plain the vision fills, 
The blue mist sleeps upon the hills, 
Far lochs in dream-like glory lie. 
Within their depths another sky. 
The silence of the lonely glen 
Breathes o'er my spirit once again; 
While three tried friends, of truth and glee, 
In Memory roam the hills with me ! 

Oh ! for what ills this makes amends — 
To have in life three honest friends, 
Who all your joys and sorrows feel. 
Whose conscience true as tempered steel, 
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And hearts by no cold rust overgrown, 
Lovingly mirror back your own, 
And, hand in hand, with beaming eyes, 
Press on 'neath clear or clouded skies ! 



Come, then, old friends, dear comrades true. 
With me, o'er Memory's track, renew 
The brief but golden autumn days 
That left behind life's common ways, — 
The time we lived — the hours that thrill, 
By stream and valley, glen and hill. 

A longed-for holiday to crown, 

We leave the smoke-enveloped town. 

Its roaring streets and tainted air. 

Its frantic rush, its feverish care, — 

And stand beneath the solemn fane 

That throws sweet grace around Dunblane; 

That speaks from the long-vanished years, 
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Of human hopes, and joys, and fears, 

And links the living of to-day 

With forms and faces passed away. 

Mark, on each side, the magic skill 

Of cunning hands for ever still; 

The mullioned windows, traceries rare, 

Deft, delicate beyond compare: 

Though Time has touched the sacred pile. 

And roofless now the noble aisle. 

It stirs the mind and warms the heart 

More than all pomp of modem art. 

Twas here the sainted Leighton trod, 

The friend of man who walked with God : 

In holy vespers chaunting clear. 

The limpid Allan murmuring near. 

By whose fair banks I see him stray, 

Wliile studious converse lights the way, 

High thoughts, grave- words, that come and go 

In music to the river's flow: 
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Bishop and priest, all, all are gone. 
The grey Cathedral stands alone, 
A weather-stained romance of stone t 



The landscape shifts, and pass we soon 
The waving woods of drowsy Doune, 
The Royal Castle's grass-grown halls. 
Its time and tempest-beaten walls, 
Past which, in eddying course beneath. 
Sweeps on the fleetly flowing Teith, 
How sweet to rest on yon green mound. 
And scan the pictured prospect round ; 
The rich and mellow autumn plains, 
Where Sabbath quiet broods and reigns. 
And, towering in the distance far, 
Benvoirlich's heights and Uam Var; 
To hear the glancing river croon 
Old memories of Castle Doune, 
Where luckless Mary held her state, 
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Albany met his vengeful fate, 
And many a scene of joy and woe 
To silence hushed the river's flow. 
Methought, when wandering o'er the scene, 
The ghosts of forms that once have been. 
Not wholly hid from Fancy's view, 
Were wandering 'mong the ruins too. 
Whispering across the vanished years 
Stories oft writ in blood and tears ! 



We leave, while balmy zephyrs stir, 
The breezy braes of Callander, 
Benledi's dark and giant mass 
Glooming o'er Len/s tortuous pass, 
Balquhidder's heather-purpled braes, 
Dear to the songs of other days. 
And, as the engine's whistle shrill 
Shrieks through the glen from hill to hill, 
The dust of Rob in lone Saint Bride, 
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And HeleUy by her outlaw's side, 

Might start at the unearthly sound 

That wakes the echoes round and round ! 

And has the boasted Age of Steam 

Waked mankind from an old-world dxeam? 

Romance's moonlight died away 

Into the light of common day? 

Do modem eyes no longer see 

The pride and pomp of chivalry? 

The justice swift, the valour high, 

That marked the manlier age gone by? 

And have these days in which we live 

No greater, nobler boon to give 

Than gold, the guerdon and the goal. 

The all of an immortal soul. 

Material good, the loftiest cry, 

For which, content, we live and — die? 

Onward the world's long cycles range, 
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The times change with them, and we change. 
Though the old story stirs and cheers, 
Read through the magic mist of years. 
Full well we know the Poet's strain 
Can make the dead Past live again. 
And shed a halo strange and bright 
O'er scenes now lost to mortal sight. 
Yet, all despite the sordid haze 
That dims the light of newer days. 
My creed is fixed, my faith is sure, 
Brave souls and gentle still endure. 
Unnoted, 'mid life's calms and storms, 
Who nobly strive, in other forms. 
To speed, without the taint of crime. 
The coming of the better time. 

Past the bright gleam of lone Locheam, 
And through Glen Ogle's valley stem. 
Broken by many a bleak ravine, 
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And, lo ! the hamlet of Killin ; 

The home of that wild clan of yore 

Famed in traditionary lore, 

A mighty and a warlike race, 

Whose chiefs have now no name or place, 

Save in the little island grave 

Washed by the Dochart^s rippling wave; 

They vex the quiet vale no more. 

Their feuds, their raids, their battles o'er. 

Each chief, like mightier potentate, 

Whose word was law, whose will was fate. 

Has fled — his power, his splendour gone, 

What matter? Still the world wags on. 

Deep hidden among ancient bowers 

Behold Finlarig^s tottering towers. 

In ivy wreathed from crown to base. 

The genius of the lonely place. 

Whose stones have speech, and, full of lore. 
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Can babble of the days of yore, 
Overlooking with its sombre gloom 
Breadalbane's chieftains' lordly tomb ; 
Each in his destined little cell, 
Where calm and rest for ever dwell, 
While empty niches speak, though dumb, 
Waiting for tenants still to come; 
Lord of yon rich wide-reaching plain. 
Lord of this very small domain; 
From peasant's hut to monarch's throne, 
This^ and this only, is our own! 

Still bearing on our buoyant way. 

We skirt the banks of bright Loch Tay, 

Ben Lawers' summit and Ben More, 

Towering beyond its fertile shore. 

Now, 'mong the thick woods glinting through, 

Now gleaming 'neath the unclouded blue. 

With here and there a modest cot 
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Nestling in many a quiet grot, 
Whose smoke, amid the twilight calm, 
Floats heavenward like an evening psalm. 

And Aberfeldy's "birks" are seen, 
In foliage clad for ever green; 
While common trees shall pass away, 
Like common men to common clay, 
These bonny birks shall perish never. 
While sweeps along yon royal river; 
For genius has around them thrown 
Another glory than their own ; 
Its spirit stirs within their veins. 
And in their verdure lives and reigns 
While joyous spring glides past, returns — 
Immortal by the touch of Burns ! 

But lo ! Dunkeld bursts into view, 
A fairy vision strange and new; 
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A scene that sense and fancy thrills — 

An amphitheatre of hills, 

With waving woods to summits crowned, 

And cloistered stillness brooding roimd; 

To right, see Bimam's classic hill, 

To left, Craigvinean stem and still, 

And through the plain the noble Tay 

Sweep seaward on his royal way. 

With terraced banks on either side, 

And broad trees mirrored in his tide. 

And long and labyrinthine walks, 

O'er which a timid deer now stalks. 

That with a half averted eye 

Stealthily scans the passer by. 

Methought that here were halcyon rest 

For throbbing brain and weary breast, 

Where ne'er might reach the loud world's hum, 

And all its petty strifes be dumb; 

But yet, alas! full well I know, 
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Where'er we dwell, where'er we go, 
Bliss holds not of hills, streams, or trees, 
But of a higher lord than these, — 
The Mind, in town or country thrown, 
Can make an Eden of its own. 
And of life's joys, the better part 
Spring from an honest, loving heart; 
Therefore, my chosen comrades three, 
Come listen to the lilt from me 
I sang that Autumn holiday. 
Lulled by the murmur of the Tay, 
As, stretched upon the velvet grass, 
We watched its glancing waters pass. 

SONG—'' MA RY O' D UNKELD. " 

Ae autumn day I took my way 

Through lordly Athole's meadows fair, 

The antlered deer skipt owre the lawn, 
The merle's voice rang loud and clear. 

A lovelier day, a sweeter scene, 
The Poet's vision ne'er beheld, 
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And trebly sweet to me, I ween, 
Wi' bonny Mary o' Dunkeld. 

The fleecy cluds sailed owre the lift, 

Like fair ships steered by angel bands, 
Freighted with gentle souls and true, 

For the glad shores of brighter lands ; 
Craigvinean's dark and shaggy height 

Up from the valley proudly swelled, 
Guarding, as if in regal state. 

The bonny woods around Dunkeld. 

Tay*s siller waters rowed along. 

Through many a mead and fairy grove. 
Joining in murmurous, rippling song, 

The thousand choristers above ; 
And joy around, above, below, 

Frae ilka nook o' nature welled ; 
Joy deeper did my heart overflow 

Wi' bonny Mary o' Dunkeld. 

O, when her ripe lips faltered "Yes," 

The merle sang a louder strain. 
For years o' hope they bloomed in bliss. 

That day I kent she was my ain ; 
I clasped her charms within my arms. 

Her breast wi' Love's sweet tumult swelled- 
That rapturous kiss, a heaven of bliss. 

My peerless Mary o' Dunkeld ! 
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Thou fragrant Autumn of "lang syne," 
This winsome Mary now is mine; 
Though, since that well-remembered day, 
Her golden locks are touched with grey, 
And many years have o*er us rolled. 
Our youthful love has ne'er grown old. 
For, step by step, with cheerful hearts, 
And sharing oft the world's sore smarts. 
Our joys and griefs have made us oncy 
The more, since first Love's links were spun, 
And I all benisons shall pray 
Upon that autumn holiday 
That gave me. Heaven's best boon in life, 
A noble, true, and loving Wife ! 

Here, meantime, memory's wanderings cease 
Her pictures fair that whisper peace; 
But other scenes in vanished days 
May claim once more the Muse's praise ; 
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Till then, and of these scenes 1 tell, 
Loved friends, dear comrades, fare-thee-well ! 

Not yet ! One closing strain will start, 
To fill the eyes and thrill the heart, 
And, as the voice in sadness sings, 
The weak hands tremble o'er the strings. 



A brief year gone, and once again 

1 stood beneath the solemn fane 

That sheds sweet grace around Dunblane ! 

Three friends they were; one passed away, 

Who shared that Autumn holiday. 

Whose sparkling eyes and guileless glee, 

And true warm heart, and conscience free, 

Are now a memory to me ! 

For, lo, beneath yon small green mound. 

Whence comes not any voice nor sound, 

Q 
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O'er which the stars lone vigils keep, 
He sleeps, my friend, the dreamless sleep; 
Three friends, — who to my heart were given, 
One less on Earth, one more in Heaven; 
And, in the twilight's tender gloom, 
I lay this chaplet on his tomb : — 



J. M. 

Friend after friend is borne away 

In silence to the Silent Land, 
And colder, emptier seems each day, 

And lone the path on which I stand ; 
And evermore the fleeting years 
Are darkened by a mist of tears. 

Gone too, my best, my truest friend, 

Warm heart, clear head, and conscience pure; 
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Is this poor dust of all the end, 

Shall death, and death alone, endure? 
No, memories that make Life divine 
Still weave thy being into mine. 

Thrice blessed Memory ! It is mine. 

The old inalienable Past, 
O'er which thy sacred beams shall shine 

While love, and hope, and being last: 
Dear friend, I will not weep for thee. 
For I am fettered, thou art free ! 

Lo ! Hope shall strike a lane of light 
Athwart the ever deepening gloom. 

And Faith's glad Star shall gem the night 
That dews the daisies on thy tomb : 

Thy face once more these eyes shall see : 

No, no, I will not weep for thee ! 
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OLRIG GRANGE: 

A Poem in Six Books. Edited by Hermann Kunst, PhiloL 

Professor. 

Bzazniner. 

*' This remarkable poem will at once give its anonymous audior a high 
place amon^ contemporary English poets, and it ought to exercise a potent 
and beneficial influence on the political opinions^ of the cultivated classes. 

. . . The demoralizing influence of our existing aristocratic institutions 
on the most gifted and noblest members of the aristocracy, has never been so 
subtly and so powerfully delineated as in ' Olrig Change. " 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

" ' Olrig Grange,' whether the work of a raw or of a ripe versifier, is plainly 
the work of a ripe and not a raw student of life and nature. ... It has 
dramatic power of a ^uite uncommon class ; satirical and humorous obser- 
vation of a class still higher; and, finally, a very pure and healthy, U* perhaps 
a little too scornful, moral atmosphere. . . . The most sickening phase 
of our civilization has scarcely been exposed with a surer and quieter point, 
even by Thackeray himself, than in this advice of a £ashionable and religious 
mother to her daughter." 

Spectator. 

" The story itself is very simple, but it is told in powerful and suggestive 
verse. The composition is instinct with quick and passionate feeUng^, to a 
degree that attests the truly poetic nature of the man who produced it. It 
exhibits much more of genume thought, of various knowledge, of reflated 
and exquisite sensibility. The author exhibits a fine and firm discrimmation 
of character, a glowing and abundant fancy, a subtle eye to read the symbol- 
ism of nature, and great wealth and mastery of language, and he has employed 
it for worthy purposes." 

Dcdly Review. 

" A remarkable poem, — a nineteenth century poem, — the work of a genuine 
poet, whoever he may be, and of a consummate artist . . The^ story is 
wrought out with exquisite beauty of language, and a wealth of imagery 
which mark the writer as one full of true poetic sensibility, and keenly alive 
to all the subtle influences that are at work in society." 

Academy. 
** The pious self-pity of the worldly mother, and the despair of the worldly 
daughter are really brilliantly put. . . . The story is worked out with 
quite uncommon power." 

English Independent. 

" There is a music in portions of the verse which is all but perfect ; while 
for vigorous outline of description, raciness and puneency of phrase, and con- 
densation of thought, we know no modem volume <» poems that is its equaL 
. . . The satire is most searching, the pathos tenderness itself, and once 
or twice the passion becomes almost tragic in its intensity. From the fii^ 
page to the last the fascination is fully maintained." 
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BORLAND HALL, 

A Poem in Six Books. By the Author of * Olrig Grange.' 

BcotsmcuL 

*' The publication of another work by the author of * Ohig Grange ' may 
be described as a literary event of no small importance. In almost all 
essential points ' Borland Hall ' marks an advance on the powers exhibited 
in 'Olrig Grange.' The remarkable rhythmic resource displayed in that 
book is more richly illustrated here. There is still more of dramatic force 
in the construction of the story, in the conception and contrast of character ; 
and at least an equal de^^e of knowledge of human nature. The ease and 
felicity of expression which made it difficult to believe that ' Olrig Grange ' 
was not the work of a practised hand are just as conspicuous in ' Borl^d 
Hall,' and a strong yet subtle humour here also asserts itself as one of the 
author's chief characteristics. Beyond all this he displays a wealth of lyric 
power which is in itself a better stock-in-trade, so to say, than manv a suc- 
cessful poet possesses. Songs of exquisite beauty stud the poem like gems 
in some massy work of beaten gold. . . . There are many charming 
little lyrics scattered through the book which deserve close reading. We 
must content ourselves with repeating that 'Borland Hall' is a book in 
which original and vigorous thought, rare dramatic instinct, and profoimd 
knowledge of human nature are embodied in poetry of a very high class. 
We do not claim for the author the rugged strength or the broad and deep 
genius of Browning, nor can it be said that he stands, in i^^nl of mastery 
of rhythm and exquisite grace of language, on a level with Tennyson. But 
he possesses in a very large degree the distinctive qualities of both these 
great poets ; and his latest work is not only notable in itself, but full of 
splendid promise." 

Gl£isgow News. 

** The appearance of a new poem by the author of * Olrig Grange ' is an 
event of some importance in the literary world. His former work at once 
gave its writer a lofty standing among contemporary British poets. The 
author did not climb to fame by laborious steps and slow, but sprang at a 
bound into a position such as only genius can attain. . . . ' Olrig 
Grange ' was altogether such a success as it is given to few poems to achieve; 
and when it became known that the author was engaged on a second work, 
expectation ran high. Poets who have made their mark on their first ven- 
ture may well be nervous when they essay a second — it is so hard to go on 
excelling, and to come up to the higher standard by which each successive 
effort is sure to be judged. In * Borland Hall,' however, the author of 
* Olrig Grange * has overcome the difficulty we have mentioned. He has not 
only come up to, but gone beyond the expectation raised by the earlier 
poem. ' Borland Hall ' surpasses * Olrig Grange ' both in power and finish. 
It conveys the idea that the author has acquired a greater mastery over his 
art without sacrificing in the least any of his originality and vigour. There 
are still some roughnesses, but they have such a quaint, racy flavour, that 
we would not dispense with them if we could. . . . ' Borland Hall ' is a 
book to be read. It is the matured fruit of the poetic inspiration which pro- 
duced ' Olrig Grange.' The sweep of the poet's fingers on the strings of his 
lyre are firmer and stronger. He has come to know his power, and to use it 
with confidence. There is nothing weak in the book — no sickly sentimenta- 
lity, no flavour of the ' poesy ' of the drawing-room. Every line is stamped 
with the strength of vigorous manhood." 
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SONGS AND FABLES. By 

William J. Macquorn Rankine, late Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the University of Glasgow, with Portrait, 
and with lo Illustrations by J. B. (Mrs. Hugh Blackburn). 

Aberdeen Journal. 

" These songs are exceedingly bright, strong, and clever ; quite the best 
we have seen for long. They are in our judgment far superior to those of 
Mr. Outram and Lord Neaves, and these are no contemptible singers. They 
show in parts some touches of a true poetical genius, though the author never 
aims higher than at a resounding and manly strain of song. The Fables too 
are good, and Mrs. Blackburn's illustrations are mostly excellent. . . . 
An admirable photograph is prefixed to the volume." 

Scotsman. 

" Professor Macquorn Rankine, whose loss science and society alike had 
lately to deplore, had too much work to do in his professional robes to be 
able often to don his singing robes. Only his private friends— but they were 
many — knew how much was thus being lost ; how much of fun, and sense, 
and pathos. The public are now, by this volume, admitted into the once 
privileged circle, though they need to be told, as in the tasteful and befitting 
preface, that ' his voice and manner lent a charm which the printed page 
cannot restore.' The tones of Macquom's harp were various, and to the 
extent to which he played them, he was master of all. Try him by a severe 
test : Thackeray's Irish Ballads, especially his immortal ' Battle of Limer- 
ick,' were among his most brilliant successes ; yet, though there may be a 
resemblance, and therefore a seeming rivalry, we say that not far behind 

comes Rankine's ' Ode in Praise of the City of Mullingar.' 

In quite another strain, this stirs like the sound of a trumpet :— 
'They never shall have Gibraltar.' . . . . . Though, alas, no more 
shall hearts be made to bound and emphasizing fists to descend at the 
thundering, ' No * sent forth by the poet's own manly voice, yet it may be 
hoped that this song will continue to be heard, and its sentiment ratified and 
chorused, at many a table through many a year. In other styles there are 
other things as good— especially good are ' The Coachman of the Skylark,' 
and *The Engine-driver to his Engine.*" 

Glasgrow Herald. 

*' His happiest vein is one of mingled sentiment and irony ; but his ballads 
have the force, the roughness, the directness without which it is impossible 
for a ballad to be genuinely popular. The subject of ' They never shall have 
Gibraltar ' is antiquated ; but even a reader who has never heard of Goldwin 
Smith's advice to us to drop Gibraltar to Spain, as we dropped the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, to satisfy an even emptier historico-national sentiment, 
can appreciate the patriotic fire of the ballad. We do not indulge ourselves 
so far as to quote it, or * The Engine-driver to his Engine,' which has equally 
the stamp of genius, or the famous ' Three-foot Rule ' which was pubushed 
in our own columns by a correspondent immediately after his death. The 
' Inf nt Metaphysician ' is a capital specimen of his irony, aiid the ' Ode in 
Praise of the City of Mullingar ' might have claimed quotation if it had not 
happened too vividly to recall similar triumphs of the eenius of Thackeray 
and Father Prout. It may be from professional sympathies, but we find few 
things in the volume better than Loyal Peter,' which brings back the 
memory of old Peter Mackenzie, of the Glasgow Reformers' Gazette." 
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Extract from. Preface. 

" This New Edition of the Works of David Gray containing, it is believed, 
all the maturely finished poems of the author, is a double memorial. It ' 
commemorates ' the thin spun life ' of a man of true genius and rare promise, 
and the highly cultured judgment and tender sympathies of a critic who has 
passed away in the vigorous fullness of his years. 

" Within a week before his removal from amongst us, Mr. Bell was engaged 
in correcting the proofs of the present edition. He haid selected from a mass 
of MSS. what pieces he thought worthy of insertion in this enlarged edition, 
he had re-arranged and revised the greater part of the volume, which it was 
his intention to preface with a memoir and criticism. He looked forward to 
accomplishing this labour of love in a period of retirement from active work 
which he had proposed to pass in Italy." 

Scotsman. 

" This volume will eflfectually serve not only to renew, but extend the feel- 
ing that the fame and name of David Gray ought not willingly to be let die. 
His best known poem, ' The Luggie/ abounds in beauties which should be 
joys for long, if not for ever." 

Glasgrqw Evening Citizen. 

*'This new and enlarged edition of the poems of David Gray will be hailed 
by all lovers of genuine poetry. Young as he was, he lived long enough to 
make his mark. Some of his sonnets are exquisitely fine." 

Olasgrow Herald. 

" It is over twelve years since David Gray, at the age of twenty-three, died 
at Merkland, Kirkintilloch. It is a misfortime that he was not permitted to 
live until the season of ripeness ; our misfortune, because, judguig from the 
volume before us, we perceive clearly what he might have been, and with 
what poetic riches he might have dowered the world." 

Edinburgh Coiirant. 

" This volume possesses a peculiarity, independent of the gems which it 
embodies, in that the editing of it was the last literary labour of the late 
lamented Sheriflf of Lanarkshire. The reverential vigour which pervades the 
equable verse of David Gray is, however, unique ; there is a more forcible 
beauty in his pieces than in those of the Westmoreland poet, and the awe he 
manifests " for things unseen and eternal " is quite as conspicuous as the 
deep and steady devotion of the poet of the 'Seasons.* The volume is got up 
with sufficient taste not to befool the precious things within." 

Qlasgro"w News. 
" The Works of David Gray are gems of poetry, exquisitely set." 

Noncomformist. 

"We now have David Gray's poems in as complete a form as we are likely 
to have them. Reading them again, we are struck by the sweet, prolonged 
pathos of his gentle breathings ; the elevated, tender colouring that he threw 
into his treatment of the commonest subjects. David Gray's soul must have 
been beautiful to have imparted such a halo to the commonplace .surroundings 
of his home." 
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